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Foreword 

Educators  of  our  higher  educational  institutions  ai)i)ear 
to  lack  appreciation  of  the  extent  and  importance,  as  well  as 
the  permanence  of  the  textile  industry,  as  such,  as  a  field 
for  suitable  youns;  men  wlio  possess  the  advantages  that 
come  of  a  well  plamied  technical  education,  rcrhaps  this 
lack  of  appreciation  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  lleld  is 
not  sutitering  from  such  overcrowding  as  is  so  apparent  in 
law.  medicine  and  engineering. 

A  large  j^ortion  of  the  student  ])oil\-  of  the  I'hiladeljjhia 
Textile  School  is  made  up  of  young  men  who  are  either 
related  to,  or  acquaintances  of  former  students  who  have 
attained  success  in  after  life.  This  in  itself  is  a  fine  testi- 
monial to  the  School's  worth,  hut  it  is  distinctly  impor- 
tant that  its  advantages  be  presented  to  many  other  young 
men  in  order  that  a  requisite  supply  of  graduates  mav  be 
assured. 

This  abridgment  of  the  Annual  Circular  is  intended  to 
convey  a  message  to  prospective  students  and  parents,  as  well 
as  to  the  Faculty  Advisors  and  Guidance  Counsellors.  It 
tells  briefly  of  an  attractive  field  for  higher  educaticju  in 
which  success  is  not  necessaril\-  predicated  on  previous 
textile  experience. 

The  following  ])ages  give  some  idea  of  the  School's 
unique  position  in  the  develo])ment  of  technical  education, 
and  the  steps  by  which  this  ixjsition  has  l)een  attained.  The 
educational  methods,  subjects  of  study,  courses  of  study, 
practical  mechanical  ecjuipment.  length  of  School  Year,  hours 
of  study,  entrance  requirements  and  fees  are  stated  with  an 
aim  to  brevity  and  clarity.  Some  reference  is  made  to  the 
advantages,  su])plemental  but  none  the  less  valuable,  that 
present  themselves  to  those  pursuing  their  studies  in  a  city 
such  as  Philadelphia,  with  its  vast  and  diversified  industries, 
its  museums,  and  its  wholesale  and  retail  establishments  of 
world  fame. 

Desired  additional  in  format  icju  may  be  had  by  visiting 
or  addressing  the  Director. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADVISERS 


The  school  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  following  gentlemen 
will  act  as  advisers  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
courses  of  study: 

RAW   MATERIALS,   YARNS 

ROBERT   C.    COGER.   President.   Roger  &   Crawford,   Philadelphia. 

ROWLAND  \\'.  BOTTOMLEV,  Firm  of  Rowland  Croft,  Sons  &  Co., 
Camden,   N.    T. 

JOHX   FISLER,  President,   Yewdall   &   Tones,   Philadelphia. 

TOS.    R.    GRUXDY,   Firm    of  Wm.    H.   Grundv   Co.,   Inc.,   Bristol,   Pa. 

THEODORE  B.  HAVWARD.  Philadelphia  representative  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Wool. 

HENRY  LEGGE,  Firm  of  Percy  A.   Legge,  Philadelphia. 

E.  B.  MOORE,  President  and  General  Manager  of  Penn  Worsted  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

HERBERT  E.  WEBB,  Firm  of  Chas.  J.   Webb  Sons  &  Co.,   Philadelphia. 

FABRICS— Cotton,  Wool,  Worsted  and  Silk 

WILLIAM     H.     FOLWELL,     President     of     Folwell     Brothers     &     Co.,     Inc., 

Philadelphia. 
WM.    T.    GALEY,   JR..    General    Manager,    Aberfoyle    Mfg.    Co.,    Chester,    Pa. 
LEWIS   A.   HIRD,   Firm  of   Samuel  Hird   &   Sons.   Inc.,   New  York. 
HARRY    LONSDALE,    Philadelphia,    Worsted    and    Woolen    Dress    Goods. 
WALTER    ROSSMASSLER,    Firm    of    Sauquoit    Silk    Mfg.    Co.,    New    York, 

Bethlehem   and   Scranton. 
HERBERT  H.   SCHELL,   President,   Sidney  Blumenthal  &   Co.,   New  York. 

UPHOLSTERY  AND  FLOOR  COVERINGS 

J.    Z.    MUIR,    Proprietor,    Robert   Lewis   Co.,    Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM     L.     HOLMES,    JR.,     Superintendent,     Archibald    Holmes    &     Son, 

Carpets,   Philadelphia. 
BERTHOLD  STRAUSS,  Firm  of  Moss  Rose  Mfg.   Co..  Philadelphia. 
JOHN    W.    SNOWDEN,    President,  \    Stead   &   Miller   Co,, 

WILLIAM  D.    SCHRAMM,    Secretary  and  Treasurer,  /  Philadelphia. 

DYEING,    PRINTING   AND   FINISHING 

B.   KENDALL  ARCHER,   General   Dyestuff  Corp.,   Philadelphia. 
STANLEY  H.   HART,  Firm  of  Hart  &  Foster  Co.,   Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM    C.    ROBB,    Philadelphia   Representative    of    General    Dyestuff    Corp., 
New  York,   N.   Y. 

MACHINERY 

HARRY   E.    BUTTERWORTH,   of  H.    W.    Butterworth   &    Sons,    Philadelphia. 
EDWARD    JEFFERSON,    Firm    of    Edward    Jefferson,    Philadelphia,    Importer 

of   Worsted    Machinery. 
OTTO    SCHAUM.         \  Fletcher    Works,    Philadelphia    (formerly    Schaum    & 
O.    CARL   SCHAUM    J  Uhlinger). 

T-nATwTT'     T,      T.iTT^-T  TIC      A ' '       i>         1    ,.    )      Crompton    &   Knowles   Loom    Works, 
fu vi^^^i    ^vri^./v-     >-!'-'^- .''^'^I^"  •  f  Worcester,    Mass,:    Providence,    R. 

IRVING    II      \ERK\,     N.cc-PresKlent.  ^  L,    and    Philadelphia. 

GENERAL 

MAJOR  G.   L.  GLOECKNER.  United   States   Marine  Corps,   Philadelphia. 
CAPTAIN    HARRY   KIRSNER,    United    States   Quartermaster   Corps,   Jefferson 
Barracks,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
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CALENDAR— SCHOOL  YEAR  1 935- 1 936 


SEPTEMBER 
Monday,   16th — Registration  of  First  Year  Men. 
Tuesday,  17th — Registration  of  Upper  Class  Men. 
Wednesday,  18th — Sessions  of  the  Day  Classes  begin  at  ')  .\.  M. 

OCTOBER 

Wednesday,   2nd — Registrations  of    Students   in    h'.vening   Classes    for 

places  not  previously  filled. 
Monday,  7th — Sessions  of  the  Evening  Classes  begin  at  7.M)  !'.   M. 

NOVEMBER 
Saturday,  9th — Day  Classes,  First  Quarter  ends. 
Mondav,  11th — Dav  Classes,  Second  Quarter  Ix-gins. 
Thursday.  28th  ^ 

Fridav,  29th       >      Thanksgiving  Holidavs.     School  closed. 
Satur'dav,  30th  j 

DECEMBER 

Mondav.  23rd,  througlT]      ^^i    •  ^  tt  i-i  c  i      i     i        i 

Saturday.  January  4th  j      Christmas  Holidays.     School  closed. 

JANUARY 
Monday,  6th — School  reopens. 

Saturday,  18th — Day  Classes,  Second  Quarter  ends. 
Monday,  20th — Day  Classes,  Mid-Year  Examinations  begin. 
Wednesday,   29th — Day   Classes,    Mid-Year    Examinations   end. 
Thursday,  30th — Day  Classes,  Third  Quarter  begins. 

FEBRUARY 
Saturday,  22nd — Washington's  Birthday.     School  closed. 

MARCH 

Saturday,  21st — Day  Classes,  Third  Quarter  ends. 
Monday,  23rd — Day  Classes,  Fourth  Quarter  begins. 
Friday,  27th — Evening  School  closes. 

APRIL 
Thursday,  9th      "i 

through  /     Easter  Holidays.     School  closed. 

Mondav,  13th     / 

MAY 

Tuesday,  19tli — Day  Classes.  Fourth  Quarter  ends. 
Wednesday,  20th — Final  Examinations  begin. 
Friday,  29th — Final  Examinations  end. 
Saturday,  30th — Memorial  Day.     School  closed. 

JUNE 

Thursday,  4th^ — Annual  Commencement  and  Exhibition. 
Friday,  5th — Alumni  Outing. 


STAFF  OF  THE  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Director 
DR.   EDWARD   W.   FRANCE 

Assistants 
B.  C.  ALGEO  R.  S.  COX 


BRADLEY  C.  ALGEO 
Professor  in  Charge  of 


'Weave  Formation. —  (Ele.,  Inter,  and  Adv.)  — 
[Standards. — Methods  and  Formulas  of  Textile 
'Calculations  in  common  use. — Organization. — 
I  Construction. — Specifications  for  the  production 
I  of  single  and  multiple  ply  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool, 
^worsted    and    silk,    as    per    schedule    requirements. 


RICHARD   S.   COX 
Professor  in  Charge  of 


Free  Hand  Drawing. — Figured  Design. — Color 
^Harmony. — Design  Coloring. —  (Ele.,  Inter,  and 
Adv.  Classes). — Adaptation  of  Designs  to  point 
paper. —  Calculation. —  Jacquard  Mounting. —  Card 
j  Stamping. — Lacing. — Demonstration  and  practical 
f  production  of  all  forms  of  Jacquard  fabrics  as 
^per  classes   requirements. 


ELMER  C.  BERTOLET 

Professor  in  Charge  of 


'Chemistry.  —  Bleaching.  —  Dyeing      and 


Fabric 
emical 


I  v„nemibiry.  —  uieaciiiiig.  —  Lvycing  aiiu  lau 
J  Printing. — Research  Problems  of  the  Chemii 
J  and  Dyeing  industry. — The  dyeing  of  all  yai 
\and    fabrics    as   per    schedule    requirements. 


E.  W.  FRANCE 
Lecturer  on 


Factory  Management. — Plant  equipment  required 
fin  the  Processing  of  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  syn- 
Ithetic    fibres    and    silk,    from    the    raw    materials 

used  to  the  finished  products. — Calculations  and 
I  methods  employed  in  pre-estimating  the  losses 
'and  shrinkages  in  the  various  stages  of  manu- 
"-facture. — Merchandizing   and   sales. 


Instructor  in   Charge  of 


/Woolen  and  Worsted  Yarn  Mfg.  Lab. — Wool 
)  Blending  for  plain  and  fancy  mixtures. — Wool 
\  Carding.  —  Wool  Spinning.  —  Worsted  Carding, 
vDrawing,   Spinning  and   Twisting. 


Power    Loom    Weaving    Dept. —  (Inter,    and    Adv. 
^Classes.) — The     various     systems     of     plain     and 
\\iiTT\Ar   n     r>T?T-Ti.-rrn     pancy     warp     preparation. — Loom      Mounting. — 
\\u<l.l.\i\l   C.    1  1  IMl-flvK    /Loom   timing  and   adjusting.— Drawing-in. — Reed- 
Instructor  m  Charge  of       Jing.— Chain    building    and    the    weaving   of    single 
land  multiple   ply   fabrics  as   per  schedule   require- 
ments. 


JOHN  NAAB 
Instructor  in  Charge  of 


/(Zotton  Yarn  Manufacturing  Lab. — The  Prepara- 
Ition. — Picking  and  etc.— Cotton  Carding. — Cotton 
7  Drawing,  Spinning  and  Twisting. — Plain  Hosiery 
\  Knitting. — Plain  and  Fancy  Rayon  and  Silk 
I  Warp  Preparation  and  Weaving  as  per  schedule 
Vrequirements. 


WM. 
Instructor 
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n'Ac.  Warping  an 
A.MqLAIN  Jing. — Drawing-in 

r  in   Charge  of        j  tons,    woolens,    v 

(.construction    as 


VVarping  and  Weaving  Lab. — Loom  Mount- 
. — Reeding  and  Weaving,  cot- 
worsteds  and  silks  of  single-ply 
per    schedule    requirements. 


FRANK    I..   CIICSE 
Instructor  in 


Weave  Formation. —  (Ele.,  Inter,  and  Adv.)  Cal- 
culations.— Analysis  and  Fabric  Structure. — Or- 
ganization of  and  planning  of  specifications  for 
I>roduction  of  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  worsted 
and    silk. 


ERCAl,  KAISER 
Instructor  in 


i Color  Harmony. — Design  Coloring. — Figured  De- 
sign.— Jacquard  Mounting. — Card  Stamping  and 
Related    branches. 


HOWARD  A.  WALTER 
Instructor  in 


/Chemistry. — Indu: 
I  Quantitative  and 
\  I'ibrcs  and  Micro: 
vical    Research    Pre 


fChemistry. — Industrial    and    Textile    Chemistry.— 
id     Technical     Analysis. — Textile 
croscopy  of  Textile  Fibres. — Cheni- 
roblems. 


PERCIVAL   THEEL 
Instructor  in 


/General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  —  Organic  Cheni- 
)  istry. — Chemistry  of  DyestufTs. — Physical  Cheni- 
J  istry.  —  Spectrophotometry.  —  Chemical  Research 
1.1'roblems. 


Dyeing. — Practical    Methods    as    to    Bleaching    of 

/Vegetable,    Animal    and    Synthetic    Fibres. — Prac- 

rr»cirr>i4    t?     r-r>rir>  w;^  a  r it  I ''<^''''    '^'etliods    employed    as    to    the    Dyeing    and 

JOSEPH    E.    GOODAVAOE  7Color    Matching   of   Colors   with    various   Substan- 

Instructor  in  \  ,i^.g^    Basic,    Vat    and    other    dyes. — Printing    and 

I  E-xtracting. — The  Dyeing  of  all  yarns  and  fabrics 

^as   per   classes    requirements. 

RALPH    DUNKELBERGER  ^""'''",^T"'*'''i'i?     Omanient— Figured     Design 
Instructor  in  i  ^^     applied     to     Woven     Textile     Fabrics,     Floor- 

(  Coverings,   and   etc. — Draperies. —  Rugs. 


WM.  B.  WILLIAMSON 
Instructor  in 


^Wool  and  Worsted  Cloth  Finishing. — The  Soaps, 
Chemicals    and     Practical     Methods     Employed. — 

I  Wool  Grades. — Wool  Sorting. — The  Properties 
and     Characteristics     of     Wool.  —  The     Working 

I  Qualities   of   various   wools. — Estimated    Losses. — 

'Calculations  on   Shrinkages  and  Market  Values  of 

"•Clean    Content. 


FULTON  M.  FARRKLL 

Instructor  in 

(Evening) 


;  The  Raw  Materials  of  the  Wool  and  Worsted 
Industry. — Wool  Grading. — Wool  Sorting. — Prop- 
erties and  Characteristics. — Estimated  Losses. — 
Calculations    on    Slirinkages    and    Market    Values 

.  of  Clean   Content. 


ALAN  G.   MARpUART 
Assistant   in 


J  Wool  Carding. — Wool  Yarn  Spinning. — Worsted 
Spinning.  —  Worsted  Drawing.  —  Worsted  Yarn 
Spinning  and  Twisting. — Plain  and  Fancy  Mixes. 


JOHN  W.  FRANCE 
Assistant  in 


Elementary     Weaving     (Hand), 
tion    and   Related   Branches. 


-Warp     Prcpara- 


ERVIN   WILMER 

ROBERT  J.   REILLY 

Assistants  in 


Harness  and  Jacquard  Warp  Preparation. — Power 
Weaving   and    Related    Branches. 


ANNA  C.   KRECKER,  Secretary 
Wir.I..\RD   P.   GRAHAM,   Registrar 
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MAKING  AND  MARKETING  TEXTILES 

Many  recent  inquiries  throughout  the  United  States  have  prompted 
this  presentation 

The  intent  is,  in  a  brief  and  general  manner,  to  give  a  graphic  view 
of  the  scope  of  the  textile  industry,  and  of  the  variety  of  opportunities 
it  afifords  to  capable  young  men  whose  inclinations  may  be  artistic, 
mechanical,  or  commercial. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Alanufacturers  of  Textile  Fabrics, 
realizing  the  Industry's  need  of  technically  trained  men,  in  1884 
organized  and  financed  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  which  sub- 
sequently became  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  retaining  its  original  name. 

The  Philadelphia  Textile  School  is  an  internationally  recognized 
technical  school,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  those  which,  in  the 
restricted  meaning  of  the  term,  are  known  as  vocational  schools. 

The  textile  industry — second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  food- 
stuffs— is,  in  company  with  practically  all  other  large  industries, 
passing  through  a  period  of  reconstruction  and  reorganization.  One 
of  the  results,  is  a  demand  for  young  men  of  a  high  type,  technically 
trained. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


Philadelphia  Textile  School 


THE   TEXTILE    INDUSTRY 


MANUFACTURING 


I       CONVERTING        | 


BUYING  /  SELLING 


DESIGNER;        ASST.  SUPERINTENDENT; 
SUPERINTENDENT;        PRODUCTION  MANAGER; 
MANAGER;         AGENT;         OWNER. 
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CHEMIST 

BLEACHER 

MERCERIZER 

DYER 

PRINTER 

FINISHER 


RAW  MATERIALS 


1      COTION 

moL 

WORSTED 

SILK 

RAYON 

ASBESTOS     1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SHEETINGS 

DRESS  GODDS 

DRESS  GOODS 

DRESS  GOODS 

DRESS  GOODS 

THREAD 

SHIRIINGS 

SUITINGS 

SUITINGS 

DRAPERIES 

DRAPERIES 

TAPES 

DRESS  COODS 

nvERCOAIINGS 

OVERCOATINGS 

LININGS 

LININGS 

CURTAINS 

DRIPERIES 

BLANKETS 

HOSIERY 

SHIRTINGS 

SHIRTINGS 

INSUUTION 

»KV«S 

FELTS 

UNDERWEAR 

HOSIERY 

HOSIERY 

PACKING 

LIKINGS 

HOSIERY 

SWEATERS 

UNDERWEAR 

DNDERWEAR 

CLOTHING 

IHPES 

UNDERWEAR 

CARPETS 

RIBBOHS 

RIBBONS 

BRAKE  BANDS 

m  FUBRICS 

CARPETS 

UPHOLSTERY 

LABELS 

LABELS 

BED  SPREADS 

SWEATERS 

NECKTIES 

NECKTIES 

HOSIER) 

UPHOLSTERY 

ELASTICS 

ELASTICS 

UNDERWEAR 

LACE 

LACE 

RUGS 

l«B!LS 

ELASTICS 

(ACE 

WOVEN  GOODS 
KNITTED  GOODS 


SILK 

CHEMICALS 

DYESTL/FFS 

SOAPS 

OILS 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF  TEXTILES 

Systematic  effort  along  the  line  of  technical  education  in 
textiles,  although  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  has  already 
made  itself  felt  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  the  success  of 
graduates  in  textiles  has  been  so  gratifying  that  it  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  experiment.  Many 
men  who  have  secured  a  college  training  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  the  so-called  learned  professions,  and,  deeming  archi- 
tecture, engineering  and  similar  lines  overcrowded,  are 
awakening  to  the  enormous  opportunities  open  to  those  who 
can  bring  well-trained  minds  to  the  consideration  of  textile 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  some  form  of  textile  industrv,  be  he  old  or 
young,  finds  that  the  old  rulc-of -thumb  methods  no  longer 
suffice,  and  turns  to  the  school,  feeling  that  it  alone  can  sup- 
ply to  the  ambitious  and  energetic  workman,  not  only  the 
reasons  for  the  old  forms,  but  the  newer  and  better  methods 
and  the  more  lucrative  branches  which  progress  in  the 
industry  has  developed.  He  not  only  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  textile  school  is  a  source  of  such  information  as  is  re- 
quired, whence  it  may  be  obtained  from  men  thoroughlv 
capable  of  teaching,  but  he  is  also  aware  that  an  amount  of 
knowledge  can  be  secured  in  a  course  of  study  at  the  school 
which  could  not  be  exceeded  by  many  years  of  plodding  in 
various  mills. 

In  the  mind  of  the  person  contemplating  entering  the 
field  of  textiles  with  the  idea  of  making  it  his  life's  work. 
there  naturally  arises  a  query  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
industry^  and  the  opportunities  it  offers  in  the  way  of  re- 
munerative employment  for  determined,  energetic  effort. 
The  question  as  to  the  imi)ortance  of  textiles  is  casilv 
answered,  if  one  will  but  consider  for  a  moment  the  variety 
and  quantity  of  the  products  used  by  the  average  individual, 
the  millions  of  persons  populating  the  globe,  and  the  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  textiles  is  a  necessity,  and  is  des- 
tined to  so  continue  as  long  as  human  kind  lasts. 

A  glance  at  a  comparatively  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Census  shows  the  following,  with  reference  to  all 
classes  of  textiles : 

X'umber  of  establishments 19.265 

Wage  earners  (average  for  the  vear)  1.474. .^25 

Wages ; .  .  .  .$1,017,301,000 

Cost   of    materials,    containers,    fuel 
and  purchased  electric  energy.  .  .  .$2,459,835,000 
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Value  of  products $4,811,238,000 

Value  added  by  manufacture $2,351,403,000 

It  is  quite  evident  that  an  operation  of  such  a  magni- 
tude cannot  be  conducted  without  the  employment  of  a  vast 
army  of  skilled  workers,  whose  efforts  must  be  guided  and 
controlled  by  a  corps  of  officers,  as  it  were,  each  in  turn 
striving  to  do  his  part  and  qualify  for  advancement.  One 
does  not  have  to  investigate  the  expensive  silks  and  intricate 
tapestries  to  form  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  skill  required  by 
those  who  produce  these  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
products.  The  simplest  muslin,  with  the  innumerable  small 
fibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  its  fineness  and  beautiful 
purity,  all  testify  to  wonderful  achievement  along  the  lines 
of  mechanical  invention  and  the  manipulation  of   material. 

The  breadth  of  the  courses  of  study  offered  by  the 
Philadelphia  Textile  School  equips  the  graduate  to  choose 
not  alone  along  the  manufacturing  branch  but  the  commercial 
as  well,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  sections  as  to  buying 
and  selling  and  the  various  departments  of  production.  They, 
in  turn,  again  divide  with  reference  to  the  raw  materials,  viz. : 
cotton,  silk,  wool,  worsted,  linen,  etc. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1884,  was  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  and  for 
thirteen  years  following,  the  sole  exponent  of  technical 
education  in  textiles  in  America.  It  demonstrated  to  the 
world  the  feasibility  of  the  idea  of  combining,  in  a  school, 
both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  processes 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  goods ;  and  the  result 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  giving  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School  a  leading  position  in  the  ranks  of  similar 
institutions  of  learning.  In  fact,  its  success  has  been  so 
marked  as  to  lead  so  good  a  judge  as  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  B. 
Priestley,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Municipal  Technical  College,  Bradford,  England, 
to  say :  "For  practical  work  in  zvcaving,  designing  and  the 
teaching  of  the  inanipulalion  of  textiles  generally,  the  Phila- 
delphia Textile  School  is  ahead  of  similar  European  in- 
stitutions." 

The  mechanical  equipment  has  been  selected  so  as  to 
afford  facilities  for  a  study  of  the  basic  facts,  and  includes 
typical  machinery  for  producing  cotton,  wool,  and  worsted 
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yarns ;  warping  ;  card  stamping  ;  finishing  ;  knitting  ;  scour- 
ing; bleaching;  dyeing;  printing.  The  cliemistry  and  dyeing 
laboratories  are  adequately  supplied  with  needed  apparatus  ; 
and  the  field  of  microscopy  is  well  provided  for.  All  of 
these  play  a  i)art  in  making  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
bring  out  a  large  variety  of  experimental  fabrics  of  com- 
mercial utility  and  value. 

From  the  raw  materials  onward,  the  student  designs 
and  executes  under  the  guidance  of  experts.  He  is  taught 
not  only  how  to  calculate  a  result,  but  also  to  perform  the 
actual  operations  of  its  production.  This  ]~)roduct  is  a  tvj)e 
of  what  is  found  in  the  stock  of  the  business  houses  of  the 
day,  and  gives  the  student  a  knowledge  possessed  by  few 
who  are  brought  up  to  mill  life  exclusively,  and  a  knowledge 
comparatively  unknown  to  the  many  engaged  in  marketing 
the  goods.  He  is  not  only  instructed  in  what  materials  to  use 
and  how  to  put  them  together  satisfactorily,  but  also,  and 
particularly  at  this  time,  when  figured  and  artistically  colored 
eti'ects  are  the  vogue,  the  art  side  is  emphasized,  as  the 
School  is  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of 
Art,  and  lives  in  the  art  atmosphere.  He  is  also  instructed 
how  to  detect  imperfections,  to  remove  impurities  and  to 
remedy  unexpected  defects.  His  studies  include  a  chemical 
as  well  as  a  physical  investigation  of  the  various  raw  mate- 
rials, for  in  these  days  of  close  competition,  and  resulting 
small  percentages  of  profit,  every  property  of  the  material  in 
hand  must  be  understood.  Waste  must  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
innnii,  and  then  utilized;  hence  the  importance  attached  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  material,  a  knowledge  of  which 
chemistry  helps  to  supply.  Without  such  knowledge  the 
best  results  are  not  always  obtainable. 

THE  STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

Is  the  result  of  the  school's  gradual  growth,  and  has  been 
formed  only  b\-  the  most  careful  selection  of  men  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  in  their  respective  lines.  They  are  pro- 
ficient not  only  in  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  side  of 
the  work,  but  they  are  skilled  in  methods  of  imparting  their 
knowledge  in  a  systematic,  consecutive  manner.  One  of  the 
many  difficulties  encountered  by  the  i)er.son  who  undertakes 
to  study  textiles  in  the  mill  is  the  inability  of  the  overseers 
and  operatives  to  tell  him  what  they  know,  although  they  may 
be  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
obstacles  that  the  school  overcomes,  and.  by  so  doing,  helps 
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SILK    FABRIC    IN     FOUR    COLORS    AFTER    FRENCH    MOTIF,    PRODUCED    BY 
MEMBERS    OF   ADVANCED   CLASS 


to   make   its   graduates   successful   as    manufacturers,   mer- 
chants, or  merchandise  distributors. 

The  instructors  being  recognized  experts,  their  services 
as  such,  quite  frequently  are  sought  in  the  settlement  of 
technical  controversies  in  the  commercial  world,  and  this 
keeps  them  informed  on  the  newest  processes  and  produc- 
tions, and  in  touch  with  actual  conditions. 

WORK   OF  GRADUATES 

The  young  man  who  is  considering  the  choice  of  a 
school  wherein  to  fit  himself  for  his  life's  work  should  not 
only  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School  holds  the  leading  position  because  of  the  prac- 
tical character  of  the  instruction  imparted  by  its  expert  teach- 
ing staff,  with  the  assistance  of  the  suitable  mechanical  ecjuip- 
ment,  but  he  should  endeavor  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
importance  of  the  work  which  the  school's  graduates  are 
doing  in  the  industry. 

A  partial  list  of  the  former  students  of  the  school,  nam- 
ing the  positions  they  are  filling,  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  personal  or  written  application  to  Director  E.  W. 
France,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  school  does  not  offer  any  inducements  in  the  way 
of  promising  to  find  positions  for  its  graduates,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  in  recent  years  it  has  become  such  a  recognized 
center  that  the  demands  the  trade  makes  upon  it,  for  suitable 
}-oung  men  are  more  or  less  constant. 

PHILADELPHIA  AS  AN  IDEAL  LOCATION 

One  of  the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School  is  its  unsurpassed  location.  Situated  in  the 
center  of  a  city  whose  textile  industries  are  diversified  to  an 
extent  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  a  man  may  learn  much 
by  observation  alone.  Philadelphia  is  neither  a  cotton  city, 
a  wool  city,  nor  a  silk  city,  but  handles  all  these  fibres  in 
great  quantities,  and  in  almost  all  the  various  methods  of 
manufacture. 

The  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  gives 
the  following: 

"The  State  of  Pennsylvania  contains  textile  establish- 
ments with  an  invested  cai)ital  of  $167,106,400." 

The  textile  and  allied  industries  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia,  according  to  the  preliminary   figures  compiled  by 
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the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  tlie  state,  approximate 
upwards  of  $523,788,300.  The  following  gives  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  production : 

Wool  and   worsted  varns $10.645. 5(X) 

Carpets  and  Rugs  .'. 12,015.7a) 

Cotton    (^loods,    including    \arns    and 

threads    '.  .  .' 13,602.8a) 

Hosiery    35,365.900 

Wool,  worsted  and  felt  goods 10.752, 5(X) 

Silk  goods,  including  rayon 2,456.9a) 

Silk  yarns  and  thread,  including  raxon  2.919.4a) 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 9.527.2a) 

Braids,  tapes  and  hindings 4,633,9a) 

^liscellaneous  knit  goods    11,755,2a) 

"Philadeli)hia  contains  415  spinning,  weaving  and  knit- 
ting establishments;  upward  of  78  independent  dyeing  and 
finishing  works;  130  raw  wool  dealers;  150  dealers  in  cot- 
ton, wool  and  worsted  yarns  ;  33  chemical  and  dyestuff  firms  ; 
as  well  as  allied  interests  which  contribute  to  its  enormous 
production,  embracing  makers  of  machinery  for  spinning, 
weaving,  knitting,  dyeing,  finishing,  power  transmission  and 
mill  supplies." 

"There  are  74  prominent  men's  wear  and  dress  goods 
commission  houses  and  selling  agencies  in  the  city ;  106  jol)- 
bers  in  woolen,  cotton  and  silk  piece  goods;  159  wholesale 
clothing  and  250  women's  suit  and  clothing  manufacturers." 

All  of  these,  together  with  the  large  department  stores, 
are,  in  themselves,  educating  factors  of  no  mean  importance. 
The  opportunity  of  making  a  daily  inspection  of  the  ever- 
changing  displays  of  these  foremost  retail  establishments  is 
of  great  value  to  the  student,  and  is  only  one  of  the  many 
advantages  which  a  few  years'  residence  in  such  a  city  is 
certain  to  possess  for  the  ambitious  student,  apart  from  any 
immediate  reference  to  the  work  of  the  school  Public 
lectures  and  museums  arc  to  him  so  many  added  appliances 
for  education.  Vast  municipal  and  private  undertakings, 
projected  and  carried  through  to  successful  completion,  are 
examples  of  skill,  thrift  and  energy  of  which  he  had  never 
even  dreamed. 
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THE  SESQUI  CENTENNIAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

PHILADELPHIA     PENXSYLVANLA 
CELEBRATING  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  .AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 
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Courses  of  Study — Day  School 

The  School  offers  two  three-year  Diploma  Courses : 

Regular  Textile   Course, 

Chemistry,    Dyeing    and    Printing    Course 

each  planned  with  a  view  to  providing  broad  grounding  in 
their  respective  fields,  and  to  cultivating  versatility,  adapt- 
ability, and  creative  taste.  Style  changes  demonstrate  that 
the  novelty  in  one  line  of  textiles  may  have  had  its  inception 
in  some  line  of  an  entirely  different  character. 

Men  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  Diploma  Courses  are  offered  their  choice 
of  four  two-year  Certificate  Courses,  as  follows: 

Cotton  Course, 

Wool  and  Worsted  Course, 

Silk  Course, 

Figured  Design  Course. 

REGULAR  TEXTILE  COURSE  (Diploma) 

Experience  through  the  years  has  developed  this  course 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
student  to  acquire  the  necessary  breadth  and  thoroughness. 
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TreiuLs  in  industry  continually  add  i-niphasis  to  the  im- 
portance of  familiarity  with  all  thr  basic  materials  and 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  increase  the  worth  of  the 
well  grounded  graduate  in  whatever  field  he  may  engage. 
The  course  requires  three  }ears  for  its  ccjmplction,  and 
includes  a  study  of  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  silk  and  ravon 
yarns  and  fabrics.     The  subjects  of  study  include : 

FIRST  YEAR 

Weave  Formation. — Analysis  and   Stiuctiiic  of   Fabrics. — Color   Harmony. — 
Free    Hand    Drawing    and    Principles    of    Figured    Design. — Jacquard    Design. — 
Warp    Preparation    and    Weaving. — Cotton    Yarn    Manufacture. — Chemistry. 
(SECOND  YEAR 

Weave    Formation. — Analysis    and    Structure    of    Fabrics. —  Figured    Design 
and   Textile   Coloring. — Wool   and   Worsted   Yarn   Manufacture. — Warp    Prepara- 
tion and  Weaving. — Chemistry. — Dyeirg. — Wool  and  Worsted  Cloth   Finishing. — 
Miscellaneous   Lectures. 
THIRD  l-EAR 

Weave  Formation. — -Analysis  and  Structure  of  Fabrics.— Figured  Design 
and  Coloring. — Yarn  Manufacture;  elective  as  to  Cotton,  or  Wool  and  Worsted. 
— Warp  Preparation  and  Weaving. — Chemistry  (advanced). — Dyeing. — Wool 
and  Worsted   Cloth  Finishing. — Miscellaneous  Lectures. 

CHEMISTRY,  DYEING  AND  PRINTING  COURSE  (Diploma) 

This  course  requires  three  years  for  its  completion,  and 
is  planned  with  a  view  to  giving  a  practical  and  scientific 
education  to  those  who  desire  to  embrace  in  their  profession 
these  branches  of  industrial  technology. 

A  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  raw  materials,  soaps, 
oils  and  dyestulTs,  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  utmost  value 
in  the  attainment  of  the  best  results  with  a  minimum  of 
damage  to  the  material  handled.  Dyeing,  one  of  the  practical 
applications  of  chemistr\-  to  industry,  reaches  its  peak  of 
success  as  the  result  of  chemical  knowledge  scientifically 
applied.     The  subjects  of  study  include  : 

FIRST  YEAR — First  Term 

Cheniistrj'  I. — General  InorRaiiie. 

Chemistry  \'I. — Chemical   Calculations. 

Dyeing  I. — Physical   and   Chenn'cal   Properties  of  the  Textile   Fibres. 

Dyeing  II. — Technology  of  Scouring  and  Bleacliing. 

Dyeing  III. — Principles  of   Dyeing;   I\lementary  Course. 

FIRST  YE.VR — .Second  Term 

Chemistry  II. — Qualitative  Analysis. 

Chemistry  VI. — Chemical   Calculations. 

Dyeing  II. — Technology  of  Scouring  and  Bleacliing. 

Dyeing  III. — Principles  of  Dyeing;  Elementary  Course. 

Dyeing  IV. — Principles  of  Shade  Compounding  and  Matching. 
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SECOND  YEAR — ^First  Term 

Chemistry  Ilia. — Quantitative  Analysis  ;  Gravimetric. 

Chemistry  IVa. — Organic  Chemistry ;  Aliphatic  Series. 

Chemistry  IXa. — Textile   Chemistry  ;   Analysis   of  Fibres,   Yarns  and 

Fabrics. 
Dyeing  Va. — Color  Mixing  and  Spectroscopy. 
Dyeing  VI. — Principles  of   Dyeing ;   Intermediate   Course. 

SECOND   YEAR — Second   Temi 
Chemistry  Illb. — Quantitative  Analysis  ;  Volumetric. 
Chemistry  IVb. — Organic  Chemistry ;  Aromatic  Series. 
Chemistry  V. — Industrial  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  IXb. — Textile  Chemistry. 

Dyeing  Vb. — Practical  Color  Matching  and  Its  Problems. 
Dyeing  VI. — Principles  of  Dyeing;  Intermediate  Course. 

THIRD  YEAR — First  Term 
Chemistry  V. — Industrial  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  VII.- — Technical  Analysis. 
Chemistry  VIII. — Chemistry  of  Dyestuffs. 
Chemistry  IXc. — Textile   Chemistry. 
Dyeing  VII. — Textile  Printing. 

Dyeing  VIII. — Principles  of  Dyeing ;  Advanced  Course. 
Dyeing  IX. — Finishing. 

THIRD   YEAR— Second   Term 
Chemistry  V. — Industrial  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  VII. — Technical  Analysis. 
Chemistry  VIII. — Chemistry  of  Dyestuffs. 
Chemistry  IXd. — Textile  Chemistry. 
Dyeing  VII. — Textile  Printing. 

Dyeing  VIII. — Principles  of  Dyeing;   Advanced  Course. 
Dyeing  IX. — Finishing. 

CERTIFICATE   COURSES — Two  Years 

These  courses,  necessarily  abridged  and  narrowed  in 
their  scope,  are  arranged  to  provide  for  those  students  who, 
for  whatever  reason,  are  not  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  Regular  Cotu-se.  The 
courses  and  subjects  of  study  are : 

FIRST  YEAR  COTTON  COURSE 

Weave  Formation. — Analysis  and  Structure  of  Fabrics. — Color  Harmony. — 
Free  Hand  Drawing  and  Principles  of  Figured  Design. — Jacquard  Design. — 
Warp    I're])arati()n    and    Weaving. — Cotton    Yarn     Manufacture. — Clicmistry. 

SECOND  yp:ar 

Weave  Formation. — Analysis  and  Structure  of  Fabrics.- — Warp  Preparation 
and  Weaving. — Figured  Design  and  Textile  Coloring. — Warp  Preparation  and 
Weaving. — Cotton     Varn    Manufacture. — Chemistry. — Dyeing. 

FIRST  YEAR       WOOL  AND  WORSTED  COURSE 

Weave  Formation.  Analysis  and  Slructuit-  nf  l'"alirics. — Color  Harmony. — • 
Free    Hand     Drawing    and     l'riiK-i|iUs    of    Figured     Design.    -Jac<|uard     Design. — 
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Warp     Preparation     and     Weaving.    -W.iol     and     Worstcl     N'arn     Maniifaclnrc. 

Cliemistry. 

SECOMJ  YEAR 

Weave  Formation. — Analysis  and  Striictnre  of  Fabrics. — Figured  Design 
and  Te.vtile  Coloring. — Warp  Preparation  and  Weaving. — Wool  and  Worsted 
Yarn    Manufacture. — Chemistry.      I 'veins. 

FIRST  YEAR  SILK  AND  RAYON  COURSE 

Weave  Formation. — Analysis  and  Structure  of  Fabrics. —  Free  Hand  Draw- 
in.cr  and  Principles  of  Figured  Design. — Jacquard  Design. — Color  Harmony. — 
Warp    Preparation    and    Weaving. — Cotton    Yarn    Manufacture. — Chemistry. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Weave  Formation. — .\nalysis  and  Structure  of  I'abrics. — l'i;,'ure(l  Design 
and    Textile    Coloring. — Warp     Preparation    and     \\'eavin.g. — Chemistry.    -Dyeing. 

FIRST  YEAR  FIGURED  DESIGN  COURSE 

Weave    Formation. — .\nalysis   and    Stiueture   of    l'"a1)ries.-    I'ree    Hand   Draw- 
ing  and    Principles   of    Figured    Design. — Color    Harmony. — Jacquard    Design. — 
Warp   Preparation   and  \\'eaving. 
SECOND  YEAR 

Weave  Formation. — Analysis  and  Structure  of  Fabrics.  —  h'igured  Design 
and   Textile   Coloring. — \\'ar|)    Preparation    and    Weaving. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS— DAY  SCHOOL 

The  minimum  age  for  admission  to  all  courses  is 
eighteen  years. 

DIPI,03IA  COURSES— Three  Years 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Diploma  Courses  may 
present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school  having  a  four-year  course  of  study,  which 
includes  the  8  units  listed  below ;  or  from  a  recognized 
academy  of  equal  rank  ;  or  they  may  offer  certification  of 
fourteen  college  entrance  units  as  defined  by  the  National 
Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  The  unit  represents  approximately  120 
sixty-minute  hours  devoted,  in  one  school  year,  to  lectures 
and  class  work  in  a  subject  which  requires  preparation  out 
of  class.  Unprepared  work,  such  as  drawing,  manual  train- 
ing and  laboratory  work,  counts  for  half  as  much  as  subjects 
requiring  preparation. 

The  fourteen  units  should  include  the  following  studies 

with  the  units  set  opposite  them : 

Algebra     1       Geometry     1 

English    3      History    2 

General  Science  or  Physics. ...    1 

the  balance  being  made  up  of  any  regular  high-school  subjects. 


A  maximum  of  two  entrance  conditions  is  allowed,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  shall  be  removed  by  the  student 
before  beginning  his  second  year. 

Each  man  presents  a  certified  record  of  scholastic  work 
from  his  high  or  preparatory  school,  upon  which  his  admis- 
sion depends.  Since  the  large  majority  of  high  and  prepara- 
tory schools  throughout  the  United  States  are  now  listed 
under  the  Accredited  List  whose  requirements  for  subjects 
is  approved  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  we  require  no 
entrance  examinations. 

Proficiency  in  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  including  frac- 
tions, decimals,  percentage,  proportion  and  square  root  is 
essential,  as  they  are  employed  in  all  forms  of  textile  calcu- 
lations. The  attention  of  candidates  from  colleges  and 
universities  is  especially  directed  to  this  fact,  and  a  thor- 
ough review  of  arithmetic  is  urged. 

Class  work  starts  promptly  on  the  day  scheduled.  The 
studies  are  such  that  much  is  lost  by  the  student  who  is  not 
present  at  the  opening  sessions. 

Delay  in  gaining  admission  to  the  classes  may  be 
avoided  by  filing  applications  well  in  advance  of  the  open- 
ing day,  so  as  to  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  securing  of 
certification  of  credentials. 

CERTIFICATE   COURSES— Two  Years 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Certificate  Courses 
should  possess  the  qualifications  as  prescribed  for  admission 
to  the  Diploma  Courses.  If  they  are  deficient  in  the  stated 
number  of  college  entrance  credits,  they  may  present  evi- 
dence of  practical  experience  (either  manufacturing  or 
mercantile),  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for 
deficiencies  in  academic  preparation,  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  on  Entrance  the  practical  experience  is  such 
as  to  permit  the  applicant  to  attain  satisfactory  results  in 
the  course  of  study  in  question.  Each  case  of  this  kind  is 
given  individual   consideration. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION— Day  School 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  upon  request,  and 
should  be  filled  out  and  returned  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  to  allow  sufficient  time 
for  the  certification  of  entrance  credits. 

Blank  certificates  for  previous  school  records  are  fur- 
nished with  the  application  blanks,  and  should  be  filled  out 
by  the  Principal  of  such  school  and  mailed  by  him  to  the 
Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School. 

To  comply  with  regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
health  laws,  a  certificate  of  vaccination  must  accompany  each 
application. 

(Application    for    adinis?ion    to    Kvening    Sc!;ool,    see    p.-iRe    51.) 

TUITION  AND  OTHER  FEES— Day  School 

For  Kvi'iiins:  S«'liool  Fees,   s<'e  jmge  51 

The  tuition  and  other  necessary  fees  for  Diploma  and 
Certificate  Courses,  with  the  exception  of  the  course  in 
Chemistry,  Dyeing  and  Printing,  aggregate  per  year  the 
sum  of  $315,  divided  as  follows: 

Tuition  (see  Note  below) *$285 

Deposit  (see  page  27) 20 

Locker  Rental  (see  page  27) 2 

Athletic  and  Club  Dues  (see  page  35) 8 

Total  charge  $315 

*An  Incidental  Fee  of  $15  was  formerly  required  from  all 
students  whose  course  included  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  chem- 
istry, dyeing,  printing  or  knitting.  This  Fee  has  now  been  merged 
in  the  Tuition  Fee. 

The  deposit  (see  page  27)  for  the  Chemistry,  Dyeing 
and  Printing  Course  is  $35,  making  the  total  fees  for  this 
course  $330. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  noted  above,  a  matriculation 
fee  of  $5,  payable  at  time  of  entrance,  is  charged  all  new 
students. 

Note. — Tuition  fee   for  students  from   foreign    coun- 
tries is  %?>SS.  „»v«,r.K,^e 
^                                PAYMENTS 

About  three-fifths  of  the  tuition  fee,  together  with  the 
charge  for  Locker  Rental,  Club  Dues  and  Deposit  Fee,  mak- 
ing a  charge  of  $215.00,  is  payable  in  advance.  The  balance 
($100.00)  is  payable  on  or  before  February  1st  of  each  year. 
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Students  failing  to  make  this  latter  pa)nicnt  at  the  specified 
time  will  he  excused  from  class  until  payments  can  be  made. 
No  bills  xvill  he  sent.  Students'  tickets  are  issued  by  the 
registrar  on  the  payment  of  fees,  and  students  will  not  be 
admitted  to  any  class  until  fees  have  been  paid  and  the  proper 
ticket  obtained.  In  no  case  will  fees  be  refunded  except  by 
special  action  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

DEPOSITS — Day  School 

All  students  in  the  Day  School,  with  the  exception  of 
those  enrolled  in  the  Chemistry,  Dyeing  and  Printing 
Course,  make  upon  entering  the  School,  a  deposit  of  $20. 
From  this  amount  there  is  a  fixed  charge  of  $2  for  those 
whose  course  includes  Elementary  Chemistry  or  Qualitative 
Analysis,  and  a  charge  of  $4  for  those  whose  course  in 
addition,  includes  Dyeing.  These  charges  are  made  to  par- 
tially cover  the  cost  of  yarns,  special  chemicals,  laboratory 
locker  and  materials  in  general  supplied  for  experimental 
purposes. 

The  deposit  for  students  of  the  Chemistry,  Dyeing  and 
Printing  Course  is  $35,  from  which  is  deducted  a  fixed 
charge  of  $7  to  partially  cover  cost  of  special  chemicals, 
yarns,  laboratory  locker  rental  and  other  materials  generally 
supplied  for  experimental  purposes.  After  deducting  the 
regular  glassware  breakage,  or  any  damage  to  school  prop- 
erty, the  balance  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Should  the  periodical  examination  of  accounts  show, 
that  the  cost  in  breakage  for  any  individual  student  is  liable 
to  exceed  the  deposits  made,  additional  deposit  will  be  re- 
quested, and  credit  for  supplies  withheld,  until  deposit  is 
received. 

LOCKER  RENTAIi 

Students  of  the  Day  School  also  make  a  deposit  of  $2 
for  a  locker  key,  of  which  amount  50  cents  is  refunded  upon 
the  return  of  the  key,  the  balance,  $1.50,  being  retained  as 
rental  for  the  use  of  the  locker.  Keys  will  not  be  redeemed 
unless  presented  within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the 
current  school  year. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


FHII.ADELPHIA    HIGH    SCHOOL    SCHOLARSHIPS 

Moderate  assistance  toward  payment  of  tuition  in  this  institution 
is  made  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Pupils  of  all  the  City  High  Scliools  are  eligible  for  those  appoint- 
ments, nominations  for  which  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Iviucation 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Principals  of  the  several  schools,  to 
whom  all  applications   for  them  should  be  addressed. 


THE   EMILIE   M.   CRANE  MEMORIAL    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND 

Through  the  will  of  Mr.  John  A.  Crane  a  fund  is  provided  to 
be  known  as  the  Emilie  M.  Crane  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
income  from  this  fund  may  be  used  for  the  assistance  of  students, 
fully  qualified  candidates  from  the  advanced  classes  to  receive  first 
consideration. 

WILLIAM   WOOD    FOUNDATION    FUND 

Mr.  William  Wood's  sustained  interest  in  the  Textile  School 
that  he  originally  helped  to  establish,  impelled  him  to  turn  over  cer- 
tain funds,  a  portion  of  the  income  from  said  funds  to  be  used  to 
assist  deserving  students,  (Day  or  Evening  School),  in  the  payment 
of  their  tuition.  The  income  is  disbursed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Director. 

SARAH   T.   WISTER   BEQUEST 

Through  tlie  will  of  Mrs.  John  T.  Wister,  for  years  an  active 
member  of  the  Associate  Committee  of  Women  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Corporation,  a  Trust  Fund  has  been  provided,  to 
be  known  as  the  Sarah  Tyler  Wister  Prize  Fund.  The  income  from 
this  fund  to  be  dispersed  for  proficiency  in  the  Textile  School,  awards 
from  this  fund  to  be  made  only  at  the  discretion  of  a  special  Com- 
mittee, appointed  for  the  purpose. 

THE  HERBERT  E.  DAUBE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  Scholarship  consists  of  an  annual  award  of  $150  to  a  student 
in  the  last  year  of  his  course,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director 
of  the  School,  is  in  the  need  of  and  worthy  of  assistance. 

Three  of  his  more  intimate  associates  at  the  School,  who  were 
in  a  position  to  more  fully  realize,  not  only  his  ability  as  a  student, 
and  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man,  but  also  his  proneness  to  extend 
the  helping  hand  to  those  in  need,  have  established  this  memorial, 
intending  it  to  symbolize  and  emphasize  those  outstanding  high  quali- 
ties of  their  late  friend. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  founders  that  recipients  of  this  Scholarship 
shall  have  displayed  those  traits  of  character  and  diligence  in  work, 
exemplified  by  the  one  in  whose  memory  it  was  established. 
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HOURS  OF  STUDY— Day  Classes 

From  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  all  classes  are  in 
session  from  9  A.  M.  until  12  noon,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  second  and  third  year  classes  in  Warp  Preparation 
and  Weaving,  they  are  in  session  from  1  P.  M.  until  4  P.  M. 
The  afternoon  sessions  in  the  second  and  third  year  in  Warp 
Preparation  and  Weaving  continue  until  5  P.  M.  The  hours 
of  study  on  Saturday  are  from  9  A.  M.  until  12  noon. 

The  Second  Year  Regular,  Second  Year  Wool  and 
Worsted,  and  the  Third  Year  Regular  Day  Classes  are  also 
required  to  attend  the  course  of  lectures  on  Cloth  Finishing 
and  those  on  Wool  Selecting,  Grading,  Sorting,  Blending, 
etc.,  in  accordance  with  announcements  made  during  the 
year. 

CONDUCT 

It  is  assumed  that  students  come  to  the  School  for  a 
serious  purpose  and  that  they  will  cheerfully  conform  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  adopted  by 
the  Faculty. 

The  organization  and  discipline  of  the  School  require 
fiom  all  students  a  strict  observance  of  the  following  regu- 
lations : 

Punctual  and  regular  attendance,  polite  and  orderly 
conduct,  constant  and  steady  application  to  their  allotted 
work  in  the  various  classrooms  and  laboratories,  the  return 
of  all  tools,  materials,  chemicals  and  apparatus  in  good 
order  to  their  proper  places  before  leaving  the  classrooms. 
Conduct  inconsistent  with  the  above,  or  with  the  general 
good  order  of  the  School,  or  persistent  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  student  to  furnish  or  produce  required  work,  or 
loitering  in  the  hallways  or  wasting  his  time  in  any  other 
manner,  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  grounds  for  dis- 
missal, without  remission  of  fees — or  if  the  offence  be  a 
less  serious  one,  the  student  may  be  placed  upon  probation. 
The  student  so  placed  upon  probation  may  be  dismissed  if 
guilty  of  any  further  offence.  Schedules  showing  the  ar- 
rangement of  classes  and  the  hours  to  be  given  by  the' 
instructors  to  each  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places.  Stu- 
dents must  observe  these  schedules  and  may  not  claim  the 
teacher's  attention  at  other  hours. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  so  administer  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  School  as  will  encourage  students  to  cultivate 
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habits  of  steady  application,  self-control,  as  well  as  a  high 
regard  for  honor  and  truthfulness.  The  attempt  of  any 
student  to  pass  an  examination  by  improper  means  will  be 
regarded  as  a  most  serious  oflfence,  and  renders  the  offender 
liable  to  immediate  expulsion  without   further  redress. 

No  book,  chart,  or  other  educational  appliance  which 
is  the  property  of  the  School,  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
building  under  any  circumstances. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING 

Reports  of  students'  standing  in  all  subjects  taken  in 
his  course  are  made  to  parents  and  guardians  quarterly. 
The  ability  of  students  to  continue  their  courses  is  deter- 
mined in  part  by  means  of  examinations,  but  regularity  of 
attendance,  and  faithfulness  to  daily  duties,  are  considered 
equally  essential,  and  will  be  so  considered. 

EXAMINATIONS 

General  examinations  are  held  in  all  branches  each  year 
in  January  and  in  May.  known  as  "midyear"  and  "final." 
The  January  examinations  are  usually  confined  to  the  work 
of  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  May  examinations  may 
cover  the  work  of  the  whole  year. 

Note. — Examinations  for  students  conditioned  in  May  in  sub- 
jects of  the  first  and  second  year  are  held  on  Monday  preceding  the 
opening  day  of  the  school  j'car,  and  for  those  students  conditioned  in 
January  in  the  first  week  of  March  following. 

Students  conditioned  in  any  subject  and  failing  to  remove  the 
condition  at  the  time  appointed,  are  not  entitled  to  another  examina- 
tion unless  further  time  be  allowed  by  special  vote  of  Faculty. 

CERTIFICATE— Day  School 

Certificates  are  awarded  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  first  two  years  of  the  Regular  Three  Year  Textile 
Day  Course,  or  the  first  two  years  of  the  Regular  Three 
Year  Chemistry,  Dyeing  and  Printing  Courses,  and  to  stu- 
dents completing  any  of  the  following  Regular  Two  Year 
Day  Courses  :  Cotton — Wool  and  Worsted — Silk — Figured 
Design — on  the  following  c<inclitions :  A  degree  of  "Ivxct-l- 
lent,"   "Good"   or   "Fair'   must   have  been   attained    for  the 
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work  of  the  Course  in  each  branch  taught  in  the  respective 
classes,  and  the  final  examination  must  have  been  passed  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

Note — For  evening  class  certificate  see  page  52. 

DIPLOMAS 

The  Diploma  of  the  School  is  awarded  to  students  of 
the  Three  Year  Regular  Textile  Day  Course,  and  the  Three 
Year  Regular  Chemistry,  Dyeing  and  Printing  Course,  who 
have  obtained  the  certificate  offered  for  the  second  year  of 
the  course,  and  who  have  completed  their  third  year's  work 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  outlined  under  the  head 
of  certificates. 

Note. — No  student  is  eligible  for  promotion  into  an  advanced 
class  who  has  not  completed  in  full,  the  work  of  the  preceding  year, 
including  the  examinations,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Students  may  have  one  transcript  of  records.  Additional  copies 
are  $1.00  each. 

SCHOOL   HONORS— Prizes 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  for  competition: 

TO  THE  (REGULAR)  GRADUATING  CLASS 

Meidai,  of*  the;  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers 

The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  of  Boston 
offers  a  medal  to  be  awarded  to  such  member  of  the  graduating 
class  of  this  School  as  may  be  designated  by  a  special  committee 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  who  will  examine  the  results  of  the 
year's  work.  The  award  will  be  based  upon  the  general  excellence 
of  the  year's  work,  and  will  be  determined  partly  by  an  inspection 
of  the  fabrics  produced  by  the  student,  coupled  with  the  results  of 
Preliminary  and  Final  Examinations,  and  partly  by  consultation  of 
the  records  of  the  student's  diligence  and  progress  during  the  year 
as  kept  by  his  instructors. 

Sarah  Tyler  Wister  Memorial  Prizes 

Ten  dollars. — To  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  graduating 
class  who  ranks  second  in  general  excellence. 

Fifteen  dollars. — To  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  third  year 
regular  day  course  producing  the  best  executed  work  in  Jacquard 
Design. 

Ten  dollars. — To  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  regular  third 
year  day  class,  attaining  the  highest  rating  for  the  year  as  regards 
progress  and  proficiency  in  the   Department  of  Power  Weaving. 
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Fifteen  dollars.— To  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  third  year 
day  chemistry,  dyeing  and  printing  class  graded  as  first  lioiiors  in 
general  excellence. 

Ten  dollars.— To  be  awarded  to  the  third  year  student  of  the 
evening  school  chemistry  and  dyeing  class  who  attains  the  highest 
rating  for   tlie   full   tlircc-vear  course. 


TO    STUDENTS    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    IN    ATTENDANCE 
AT  LEAST  TWO  YEARS: 

Sarah  Tvler  \\'isti-r  AIf.morial  Pkizks 

Fifteen  dollars.— To  be  awarded  to  the  regular  second  year  day 
student   producing   the   best    executed    fabric    from   Jacquard    Design. 

Ten  dollars. — To  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  second  year 
of  the  regular  day  course  attaining  the  highest  rating  for  the  year's 
work. 

Ten  dollars. — To  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  second  year 
day  wool  class  attaining  the  highest  rating  for  the  year  in  general 
excellence. 

Ten  dollars. — To  be  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  second  year 
day  silk  class  producing  the  best  designed  and  woven  Jacquard  Silk 
Fabric. 

The  Krout  &  FiTE  Mfg.  Co.  Prize 
Ten  dollars.— To  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  second  year 
day  cotton  class  attaining  the  highest  rating  for  the  year  in  general 
excellence. 

The  Moss  Rose  Manufacturing  Company  Prize 
Ten  dollars. — To  be  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  second  year 
day   silk   class   attaining   the   highest   rating    for   the  year   in  general 
excellence. 

The  John  G.  Stewart  Prize 
Ten    dollars.— To    be    awarded    to    the    student    of    the    regular 
second   year  day   class   attaining   the   highest   rating   for   the  year   as 
regards  progress  and  proficiency  in  the  Department  of  Power  Weaving. 

The  Anna  E.  Sinnott  Memorial  Prize 

Ten  dollars. — For  student  of  Second-Year  Chemistry,  Dyeing 
and  Printing  Class  attaining  the  highest  rating   for  the  full  two-year 
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TO  STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  IN  ATTENDANCE 
ONE  YEAR: 

The  Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts  Prize 

Ten  dollars. — For  highest  rating  in  the  Regular  Course,  First  Year. 

The  Delta  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  Prize 

Ten  dollars. — To  be  awarded  for  the  best  general  work  executed 
on  the  Harness  Loom,  by  a  student  of  the  first  year  day  class. 

The  Phi  Psi  Fraternity  Prize 

Ten  dollars. — For  best  executed  work  in  Color  Harmony  and 
Design.     Open  to  members  of  first  year  day  classes. 

The  Delta  Phi  Psi  Fraternity  Prize 

Ten  dollars. — For  general  excellence  in  weave  formation  and 
fabric  analysis.     Open  to  members  of  first  year  day  classes. 

The  Sigma  Phi  Tau  Fraternity  Prize 

Ten  dollars. — To  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  first  year 
day  chemistry  and  dyeing  class  attaining  the  highest  rating  for  the 
year's  work. 

Sarah  TyeEr  Wister  Memoriae  Prize 

Ten  dollars. — To  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  first  year 
evening  Jacquard  class  attaining  the  highest  rating  for  the  year's 
work. 

WORK  OF  STUDENTS 

All  fabrics  woven  in  the  School  become  the  property  of 
the  institution.  The  School  also  reserves  the  right  to  retain 
one  specimen  of  each  student's  work  in  each  branch  studied. 

TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  tools  required  in  the  Regular  Course,  Woolen 
Course  and  Cotton  Course  are:  A  set  of  drawing  instru- 
ments, a  drawing  board,  a  pair  of  pliers,  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  a  reed  hook.  All  books,  tools  and  also  materials,  such  as 
designing  paper,  paints,  brushes,  drawing  boards,  drawing 
instruments,  pencils,  etc.,  are  for  sale  in  the  School  at  less 
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than  retail  prices.  The  expense  of  these  is  usually  ahout  $40 
for  the  first  year,  and  considerably  less  for  the  succeeding 
}ears. 

BOARD 

A  list  of  desirable  boarding  houses  can  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  Central  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Philadelphia. 

SOCIAL  FEATURES 

The  Art  and  Textile  Club,  to  membership  in  which  any 
student  of  the  School  is  eligible,  is  the  exponent  of  the  social 
and  athletic  side  of  the  school  life;  and  is  conducted  and 
supported  by  and  for  the  students. 

Its  equipment  includes  a  general  club  room  with  files  of 
textile  and  other  periodicals ;  tables  for  chess  and  checkers ; 
also  pool  tables  of  standard  make. 

The  membership  fee  is  $8  a  year,  and  is  collected  by 
the  Registrar  of  the  School  from  Textile  day  students  when 
registering  for  the  year. 
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Explanation  of  Subjects  Included  in  the  Courses, 
Embracing  Silk,  Cotton,  Wool  and  Worsted 

Instniclitiu  in  these  subji-cls  is  phinncd  so  that  cCK'h 
foniis  an  important  ])art  of  the  whoK-,  the  full  value  of  any 
one  of  them  heinj^  dependent  upon  a  kno\vled!:;c  of  the 
others.  I'.xperience  has  proved  that  this  i^^rouping  of  studies 
affords  an  unexcelled  opportunity  for  la\ing  a  foundation 
such  as  will  hest  enahle  the  student  to  successfully  specialize 
after  i^raduation,  it  heing  generally  admitted  that  specializa- 
tion attains  its  greatest  ends  when  su])ported  hy  a  hroad 
knowledge  of  the  industry  in  general.  To  speak  more  directly 
of  the  work  of  the  school  itself,  the  system  of  instruction 
under  which  it  is  organized  is  the  result  of  \ears  of  exi)eri- 
ence.  and  is  continually  suhjected  to  such  revisions  and  ad<li- 
tions  as  experience  suggests.  The  following  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  scope  of  these  studies : 

AVE.WE   FORMATION 

Embodies  at  the  start  the  stud}-  of  the  different  methods  of 
interlacing  threads  to  form  weaves,  without  especial  refer- 
ence to  particular  fabrics.  There  are  thousands  of  dilTerent 
weaves,  each  with  its  peculiarities;  some  suited  to  this  fabric. 
and  some  to  that ;  some  few  which  might  produce  a  desired 
eflect,  and  many  others  which  would  be  far  more  efficient  in 
other  styles.    It  is  indispensable  that  these  many  varieties  of 
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weaves  should  be  learned  in  a  thorouy;h  manner  before  going 
into  the  more  difficult  work  of  combining  and  utilizing  them 
in  the  fabrics  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

After  carefully  considering  the  various  weaves,  with 
their  accompanying  peculiarities  of  take-up  of  the  warp  in 
weaving,  and  their  capacity  for  taking  few  or  many  warp 
threads  per  given  space,  the  next  step  is  their  combination 
for  fancy  single-cloth  weaves  for  all  classes  of  fabrics. 
Following  these  come  weaves  with  the  addition  of  an  extra 
warp  or  an  extra  filling,  leading  up  to  double  cloths  and  ulti- 
mately to  even  more  intricate  forms  of  interlacings.  The 
principal  truth  to  be  realized  by  every  prospective  student 
of  design  is  the  prime  necessity  of  becoming  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  alphabet  of  the  subject  before  trying  to 
work  on  any  particular  class  of  goods.  0^3tain  a  thorough 
grounding  in  principles  at  the  start,  and  the  subsequent  prob- 
lems will  be  solved  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  facility  impos- 
sible otherwise.  All  lectures  are  supplemented  by  illustra- 
tions, consisting  of  specimens  of  different  goods  containing 
the  weaves,  discussed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  design  on  paper  and  the  woven  fabric. 
This  trains  the  mind  to  a  true  conception  of  the  woven 
product  with  regard  to  size  of  pattern,  texture  and  general 
appearance. 

ANALYSIS   AND   STRUCTURE   OF   FABRICS 

The  first  step  in  this  subject  is  the  study  of  the  methods 
of  grading  yarns  as  to  size,  and  the  calculating  of  various 
lengths  and  weights.  Then  follows  the  analysis  of  speci- 
mens of  fabrics  touched  on  in  the  study  of  weave  forma- 
tion. Here  the  student  has  the  opportunity  of  observing 
the  weaves  under  various  conditions  of  texture,  coloring 
and  finish.  Among  the  different  things  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  student  are  the  weave,  number  of  warp  and  filling  threads 
per  inch,  coloring,  take-up  in  weaving,  counts  of  the  differ- 
ent yarns,  shrinkages,  etc..  so  that  a  close  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  weight  of  materials  necessary  to  produce  a 
given  piece  of  goods. 

The  structure  of  fabrics  is  a  subdivision  of  the  subject, 
including  the  planning  of  every  detail  of  the  specifications 
necessary  in  the  production  of  woven  goods,  including 
design,  color,  material,  quality  and  quantity,  directions  for 
placing  in  the  loom  and  for  finishing.  These  specifications 
embrace  a  variety  of  fabrics,  and,  as  the  student  actually 
produces  goods  from  many  of  them,  he  is  enabled  to  see 
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the  effect  of  his  phuis  in  the  various  details  of  nianufacture 
and  to  note  defects  he  could  not  have  ai)pieciatcd  otherwise. 

WK.VVIN<J 

Under  this  headinj;^  are  included  such  suhjects  as  dress- 
ing, warping,  heaniing,  drawing-in.  reeding  and  chain 
huilding,  as  well  as  the  actual  operation  of  the  loom.  All  of 
the  preceding  operations  are  carried  on  l)y  the  student  after 
he  has  prepared  full  specifications  of  the  fahric  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  aim  is  to  contine  the  goods  to  he  woven  to  such 
princi])les  as  have  been  accpiired  in  the  studies  of  design  and 
analysis.  Thus  each  of  tliese  three  branches  regulates  the 
progress  in  the  others,  and  serves  to  impress  and  strengthen 
them  by  united  systematic  work.  Much  stress  is  laid  on 
the  necessity  of  care  in  every  detail  of  the  preparation  of  the 
warp  for  the  loom,  not  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
threads  on  the  beam,  but  in  the  condition  of  the  heddles  and 
harness  frames  themselves,  with  reference  to  the  intermedi- 
ate and  advanced  classes.  The  timing  and  setting  i>f  the 
looms  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results  in  the  fabric  is  consid- 
ered in  each  case.  The  students  are  reciuired  to  do  all  of 
the  necessary  work,  seemingly  irksome  and  laborious  at 
times,  not  with  the  idea  of  making  weavers  of  them,  but  thor- 
oughly to  acquaint  them  with  the  full  details,  so  that  they 
may  become  intelligent  ])r()ducers  of  woven   fal)rics. 

YARN    MANUFACTIRE 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  preceding  subjects  is  the 
study  of  yarn  manufacture,  which  includes  all  the  opera- 
tions incidental  to  the  fmished  yarn,  from  the  selection  and 
grading  of  the  raw  stock.  The  production  of  wool,  cotton 
and  worsted  yarns  is  thoroughly  studied,  both  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  In  this,  as  in  weaving,  the  machines  used  for 
demonstrating  are  the  best  to  be  obtained,  regardless  of  the 
name  of  the  maker. 

The  chief  advantage  of  school  training  in  this  subject 
does  not  lie  in  the  actual  operation  of  machines,  but  rather 
in  the  knowledge  of  how  to  adjust  the  parts  of  the  machines 
to  suit  varying  conditions  necessitated  by  different  lengths  of 
fibre  and  counts  of  yarn,  in  order  that  the  machines  may  be 
run  to  the  best  advantage.  The  use  and  structure  of  each 
portion  of  the  machines  is  studied  in  its  relation  to  the  <jther 
parts  with  reference  to  its  effect  on  the  product.  Starting 
with  the  desire  to  produce  a  certain  yarn,  all  the  necessary 
calculations   of   speed   and   delivery   are   made,   so   that   the 
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proper  amount  of  work  may  he  done  at  each  operation  and 
the  tibre  handled  with  the  least  amount  of  injury  and  waste. 
The  knowledge  of  how  to  blend  fibres  and  produce  yarns 
makes  the  person  who  is  also  familiar  with  designing  and 
weaving  exceptionally  valuable,  either  as  designer,  as  over- 
seer of  weaving  or  of  carding  and  spinning,  or  in  those 
positions  in  which  men  are  expected  to  superintend  all  three 
of  these  operations. 

Knitting  is  studied  in  connection  with  this  subject,  with 
the  aim  of  giving  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  knitting  and  a  familiarity  with  the  practical 
working  of  knitting  machines,  ribbers  and  loopers. 

TEXTrLE  COLORING 

This  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  textiles,  for,  in  spite  of  good  design  and  good  fabric, 
if  the  coloring  is  not  pleasing  the  fabric  will  not  sell.  A 
thorough  course  in  this  subject,  relating  entirely  to  textiles, 
is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  school's  work.  While  the 
principles  of  color  are  the  same,  whatever  their  application, 
the  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  as  to  bear  entirely  on 
yarns  and  fabrics.  Starting  out  with  the  raw  pigments,  and 
working  on  paper  and  in  the  actual  goods,  the  eye  of  the 
student  undergoes  a  gradual  and  almost  unconscious  training 
in  the  application  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  color 
combination.  He  becomes  able  to  decide  not  only  on  what 
colors  or  shades  may  be  tastefully  combined,  but  also  on  the 
relative  depths  of  shade  which  will  be  allowable  under  given 
conditions  and  in  given  combinations.  His  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  fabrics  and  of  design  enables  him  to  estimate 
correctly  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  color  which  will  be 
visible  on  the  face  of  the  goods  and  to  make  correct  allow- 
ances in  his  original  color  scheme  for  the  modifications  of 
effect  which  these  conditions  imply. 

FIGURED  DESIGN 

Is  an  outcome  of  and  is  dependent  on  the  instruction  in 
fabric  structure  and  design.  Its  object  is  not  to  teach  the 
make-up  of  the  fabrics,  but  to  adapt  certain  princij:)les 
already  learned  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Jacquard  machine. 
The  working  up  of  sketches  for  the  loom,  together  with  the 
painting  of  various  schemes  of  suitable  coloring,  is  the 
principal  aim.  The  methods  of  selecting  the  proper  squared 
paper  are  considered,  and  the  sketch  is  transferred  to  the 
squared    paper   and    worked    up    according   to    certain    pre- 
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conceived  ideas.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  princiijles  of 
the  different  kinds  of  Jactjuard  machines,  the  methods  of 
tying  them  up  and  of  cutting  the  cards  to  suit  the  different 
tie-ups.  The  prevaiHng  tendency  toward  fancy  fabrics,  with 
larger  and  more  varied  effects,  serves  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  an  acquaintance  with  this  continuation  or  outgrowth 
of  the  harness  loom.  In  fact,  a  man  cannijt  he  considered 
well  posted  in  weaving  unless  this  knowledge  of  weaving 
mechanisms  embraces  the  Jacquard  machine  as  well  as  the 
head  motion,  the  dobby,  the  witch  and  the  cam  motion. 

CHEMISTRY 

Few  lines  of  industry  deal  with  more  valuable  and 
perplexing  as  well  as  varying  materials  than  those  used  in 
the  textiles,  and,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, true  that  most  of  those  who  have  in  hand  the  manu- 
facture and  manipulation  of  the  textile  fibres,  know 
comparatively  nothing,  concerning  their  physical  structure 
and  properties.  That  they  can  easily  be  rendered  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  manufacture  by  unskilled  handling,  and 
that  the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  cleanse  and  dye  them 
are  too  often  entirely  ignorant  of  their  chemical  nature,  are 
among  the  most  stubborn  facts  with  which  the  textile  manu- 
facturer has  to  deal.  It  would  be  logical  to  suppose  that  those 
who  have  in  charge  the  carding,  spinning,  dyeing,  weaving 
and  finishing  should  have  an  intimate  scientific  knowledge 
with  respect  to  the  fibres  they  are  constantly  handling,  but 
as  a  rule  these  persons  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
receive  their  instruction  in  fibre  technology.  A  thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  this  subject  is  now  given,  including 
a  chemical  and  microscopical  study  of  the  characteristic 
features  and  properties  of  the  important  fibres.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  various  chemicals  employed  in  scouring,  dyeing 
and  finishing  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  action  on 
the  fibres,  and  also  with  a  view  of  determining  their  purity 
and  commercial  value.  The  chemical  princii)les  involved  in 
textile  processes  are  scientifically  studied.  Of  course,  the 
main  object  in  scouring,  dye,  bleaching,  etc.,  is  to  attain 
quality  and  quantity  in  results ;  but  how  can  we  better  reg- 
ulate, adjust  and  improve  these  results  than  by  a  study  of 
the  basic  principles?  The  chemistry  taught  begins  with  the 
elementary  forms,  and  is  ])ursued  through  the  higher  forms 
of  qualitative,  quantitative  and  technical  analysis  and  organic 
chemistry. 
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DYEING 

Dyeing  is  an  art  ininietliately  associated  with  chemistry, 
being  one  of  the  chief  ramifications  of  that  fundamental 
science,  but  up  to  comparatively  recent  times  it  was  held 
more  or  less  as  a  secret.  The  application  of  chemistry, 
however,  has  had  the  effect  of  not  only  revealing  the  reasons 
for  the  actions  of  the  old  dyes,  but  has  developed  thousands 
of  new  stuffs,  and  has  brought  the  art  of  dyeing  into  the 
front  rank  of  applied  sciences. 

The  course  of  study  is  carried  on  with  the  idea  of 
inculcating  into  the  mind  of  the  student  a  scientific  con- 
ception of  what  he  is  doing,  and  at  the  same  time  the  practical 
side  of  the  question  is  given  due  consideration.  The  experi- 
ments are  not  limited  to  the  laboratory  pot  and  kettle,  where 
the  results  are  too  often  deluding,  but  the  student  carries 
on  his  dyeing  on  a  scale  and  in  a  manner  that  enables  him 
to  encounter  and  overcome  the  petty  difficulties  and  changing 
conditions  of  the  mill  and  dye  house. 

The  technical  examination  and  valuation  of  commercial 
products  is  given  especial  attention.  The  course  of  study 
also  involves  a  consideration  of  the  different  methods  of 
dyeing  the  various  fibres,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  The 
most  important  of  the  modern  dyestuffs  are  applied  to 
various  forms  of  textiles  such  as  loose  stock,  yarn  and  cloth. 
A  study  is  also  made  of  the  new  processes  of  dyeing  which 
are  being  constantly  introduced,  as  well  as  of  the  mechanical 
ajipliances  which  many  of  them  necessitate. 

The  study  of  chemistry  and  dyeing  is  of  jjarticular  value 
to  dry-cleaners  and  garment  dyers.  This  branch  of  the 
industry  is  of  necessity  varied  in  character,  and  it  is  hard  to 
place  too  high  an  estimate  on  the  value  of  a  school  course  to 
the  worker  in  this  field. 

FINISHING 

Is  treated  throughout  the  larger  ])art  of  the  term  in  lectures, 
and  at  the  latter  part  the  many  fabrics  produced  in  the 
school  are  put  through  the  processes  of  finishing  necessary  to 
bring  them  out  as  articles  of  commerce.  It  is  well  known 
that,  no  matter  how  carefully  and  perfectly  a  piece  of  goods 
may  be  produced,  if  it  is  not  handled  intelligently  in  the 
finishing  process,  all  previous  care  will  be  for  naught.  In 
fact,  in  the  case  of  many  classes  of  fabrics,  the  goods,  as  they 
come  from  the  loom,  are  rough  and  uncouth.  de])ending 
entirely  on  the  finisher,  with  his  possession  or  lack  (jf  skill, 
to  bring  out  a  salable  article. 
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NOTE 

In  a  brief  manner  \vc  have  suggested  the  ditTerent 
branches  into  which  the  subject  of  textile  e(hication  has  been 
divided,  each  dependent  on  the  other,  and  liave  outHned  some 
few  of  the  reasons  why  a  young  man  should  include  them 
all  in  his  course  of  study.  If  a  more  extended  outline  of 
them  or  any  other  information  relative  to  the  school  is 
desired,  application  should  be  made  for  the  complete  circular. 
We  would  earnestly  advise  that  all  who  contemplate  taking 
the  course  should,  if  possible,  visit  the  school  and  inspect 
its  methods  and  become  acquainted  with  its  results. 

The  graduates  of  the  school,  however,  are  so  widely 
scattered  that  persons  who  are  looking  into  the  textile  school 
question  may,  on  request,  be  given  the  names  of  several 
former  students  in  their  vicinity,  with  whom  they  may  confer 
relative  to  the  school.  This  course  is  often  thought  advisable 
if  one  has  not  the  time  for  a  preliminary  visit  to  the 
institution. 


BROCADUD    SILK    IN    THREE    COLORS    FROM    SEVEN  TEEN  Til    CENTLRV     MoTIF 


Made   of   pure    dyed   organzine    warns,   and   tram    filling. 

All  the  details  of  manufacture,   including  designing,  dyeing,   warping  and 

weaving,  performed  by  the  student 
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Honors  Received  by  the  School  for  Exhibits  of 
Students'  Work  at  Expositions 

ISS^ — The    World's    Industrial    Cotton    Centennial    Ivxposi- 
tion,  New  Orleans : 

Diploma  of  Honor. 
1893 — The  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago: 

Diploma  of   Honor — Bronze   IMedal. 
1895 — Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition,  Atlanta, 
Georgia : 

Diploma  of  Honor — Gold  Medal. 
1901 — Pan-American  Exposition,  Bufifalo: 

Diploma  of  Honor — Silver  Medal. 
1902 — South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West   Indian  Exposi- 
tion, Charleston : 

Diploma  of  Honor — Gold  Medal. 
190^1 — Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis : 

Diploma  of  Honor — Gold  Medal. 
1926 — Sesqui-centennial    International    Exposition,    Phila. 

Grand  Prize — Diploma  of  Award — Gold  Medal. 
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EVENING  SCHOOL 

Evening  School 

In  order  to  allow  those  employed  during  the  day  to  re- 
ceive some  of  the  benefits  and  profit  by  the  facilities  for 
study  which  this  School  may  aflFord,  courses  covering  all 
branches  of  general  textile  instruction  have  been  arranged 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  evening.  Obviously  the  strongest 
appeal  for  study  along  these  lines  is  to  those  men  who  are 
engaged  in  some  form  of  textile  work,  they  being  aware  of 
the  business  progress  that  in  the  past  has  been  made  by  men 
who  have  taken  evening  courses,  and  who  now  are  prominent 
in  the  textile  field. 

Another  class  of  men,  just  out  of  either  school  or  col- 
lege, with  no  fixed  plans  for  life  work,  but  having  some 
form  of  day  employment,  takes  advantage  of  the  evening 
classes  as  a  means  of  definitely  learning  something  of  what 
textile  education  may  hold  for  them.  Many  of  these  men 
awake  to  the  breadth  of  the  field,  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  industry  (second  only  to  food  stuffs),  and  its  many 
opportunities. 

The  young  man  who  has  ordinary  ability  and  the  train- 
ing afforded  by  a  good  textile  school  usually  finds  himself 
well  qualified,  after  a  little  experience,  to  assume  almost  any 
responsible  position  in  the  textile  industry,  and  its  allied 
trades. 

Among  the  many  occupations  open  to  him  are  those  of : 
designer — assistant  designer — overseer  of  weaving — over- 
seer of  spinning — superintendent — assistant  superintendent 
— chemist  in  the  mill — chemist  in  the  dyestuff  factory — fore- 
man dyer — foreman  bleacher  and  finisher — salesman  of 
yarns — woven  goods — dyestuffs  or  mill  supplies — buyer  of 
cloth — special  assistant  to  manufacturers  of  clothing — style 
expert — and  so  on. 

Every  department  store  must  have  men — whether 
buyers  or  examiners — who  "know"  textiles.  Every  large 
mail  order  house  must  do  the  same.  Even  the  government 
cannot  get  along  without  men  who  "know"  textiles. 
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IvNKNlNC.  SCHOOL 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  any  of  the  evening  classes 
should  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  prejiared  to  satisfy 
the  Director  of  the  School  or  Head  of  the  Department  that 
they  will  profit  by  attendance  at  any  of  the  classes  to  which 
they  may  be  admitted. 

Applications  for  enrollment  may  be  made  in  person  or 
sent  to  the  School  by  mail  at  any  time  after  July  1st.  but 
preference  for  enrollment  will  be  given  to  those  applicants 
who  make  payments  between  9  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.,  Sej-item- 
ber  1st  to  30tli.  inclusi\e.  The  e-vfuinj^'  of  ()ct()I)er  2(1. 
from  7  to  9  P.  M.,  is  set  apart  for  the  receipt  of  ap- 
plications and  fees  for  places  in  classes  not  previously  filled. 

To  comply  with  regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
health  laws,  a  certificate  of  vaccination  must  accompany  each 
application.  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Tuition  fees  for  the  evening  students  arc  stated  in  con- 
junction with  the  various  subjects  of  study  outlined  on 
pages  59  to  68.  and  are  payable  in  adwince. 

DEPOSITS 

Students  of  the  Evening  Classes  in  Dyeing,  Elementary 
Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  make,  on  entering,  a  de- 
posit of  $15,  from  which  sum  is  deducted  fixed  laboratory 
charges  of  $2  to  partially  cover  costs  for  yarns  and  mate- 
rials used  in  dyeing,  $1  for  locker  rental,  $1.50  for  special 
chemicals,  and  in  addition  a  minimum  charge  of  $1.50  is 
made  for  depreciation  of  apparatus  used. 

Students  of  the  course  in  Quantitative  Analysis  make  a 

deposit    of    $20.      After    deducting    the    aforesaid    charges. 

including  breakage,  the  balance  is  returned  at  the  close  of 

the  school  session. 

LOCKER  DEPOSITS 

Students  of  the  Regular  Textile  Evening  School  make 

a  deposit  of  $1.50  when   they  are  supplied   with  a  locker. 

Fifty  cents  of  this  amount  is  refunded,  provided  the  key  is 

returned  within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  School  year. 
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EVENING  SCHOOL 

SUPPLIES 

Students  must  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary 
note  books,  designing  paper,  paints,  brushes,  and  other 
materials,  as  indicated  by  the  Lecturers  and  Instructors  in 
the  respective  classes.  These  materials  are  for  sale  in  the 
School  at  less  than  retail  prices. 

HOURS  OF  STUDY 

The  Evening  Classes  are  in  session  from  7.30  until  9.30 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  year  or  term  in 
all  subjects  taken  in  the  Regular  Courses. 

CERTIFICATES 

Two  grades  of  certificates  are  awarded,  as  follows : 
A  Full  Course  Certificate  to  those  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  study  in  certain  prescribed  groups 
of  studies.  Among  the  requirements  are  a  complete  orderly 
record  of  the  work  as  given  by  the  instructor ;  an  attendance 
of  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  time  the  classes  are  in  session ; 
and  the  passing  of  the  final  examinations. 

A  Partial  Course  Certificate  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted in  a  satisfactory  manner,  including  the  final  examina- 
tions, the  following  special  studies : 

Weave  Formation three  years 

Figured  Design two  years 

Fabric  Analysis  and  Calculation three  years 

Cotton  Yarn  Manufacture one  year 

Wool  Yarn  Manufacture one  year 

Worsted  Yarn  Manufacture one  year 

Silk  Fabric  Analysis one  year 

Raw  Materials  of  the  Wool  Industries,  .one  year 

MERIT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A.  merit  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  evening  student 
attaining  the  highest  rating  for  the  year's  work,  including  the 
final  examinations,  in  both  the  first  and  second  year  Regular 
Textile  Course. 
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Evening  School  Schedule  of  Subjects 


MONDAY 


elementary  Weave 

Formation  and 

Fabric  Structure 


Intermediate  Calcula- 
tions and 
Fabric  Analysis 

Woolen  Yarn 
Manufacture 
(Advanced) 

Advanced  Jacquard 

Design  and 

Card  Stamping 

Raw  Materials  of  the 

Wool  Industries  and 

Calculations 


Advanced   Textile 
Coloring 


Advanced  Cotton  Yarn 
Manufacture 


Chemical  Laboratory 


Lecture  in  Elementary 
and  Advanced  Dyeing 

Special  Jacquard 

Design  and 

Card  Stamping 


Silk  and  Fine  Cotton 

Fabric  Analysis  and 

Calculations 


Textile  Fibres 


WEDNESDAY 


Intermediate  Weave 

Formation  and 

Fabric  Structure 


Advanced  Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 


Elementary  Warp 
Preparation  and  Weaving 


Hosiery  Knitting 


Woolen  Yarn 
Manufacture 
(Elementary) 


Elementary  Textile 
Coloring 


Chemical  Laboratory 


Dyeing  Laboratory 


Lectures  on 
Modern  Textiles 


,  Special  Jacquard 

Fabric  Analysis  and 

Construction 


FRIDAY 


Advanced  Weave 

Formation  and 
Fabric  Structure 


Elementary  Calcula- 
tions and 
Fabric  Analysis 


Loom  Fixing  and 

Study  of  the  Power 

Loom 


Elementary 
Jacquard  Design 


Woisted 

^'arn  Manufacture 

Drawing  and  Spinning 


Cotton  Yarn 
Manufacture 


Lecture  in  Elementary 
Chemistry 


Dyeing  Laboratory 


Cliemistry  Lectures 
Laundry  Course 


'J'cxtile  Cliemistry 


Courses  of  Study 

'J'hc  folldwing  are  tlie  regular  courses  and  are  recomniendi-d  as 
advantageous  outlines  of  study.  If,  however,  a  person  does  not 
desire  to  follow  any  of  these  courses,  preferring  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  certain  of  the  suhjects  which  are  given  on  pages  59  to  TiR. 
he  can  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  shown  on  this  page. 


See  page  64  for  special  Jacquard  and  silk  work. 
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COl-RSlvS  OF  STrDV—IiVENING  SCIIOOI 


Course   A   (Annual  Fee  $45) 

Tliis   course   is   recommended   to   these  who   are   interesttd   in   cottons. 


MONDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

FRIDAY 

First  Year 

Elementary 
\\'eave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Elementary 

Warp  Prei)aration 

and 

Weaving 

Elementary 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 

Second  Year 

Intermediate 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 

Intermediate 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Cotton  Yarn 
Manufacture 

Third  Year 

Advanced  Cotton 
Yarn  Manufacture 

Hosiery  Knittini; 

Advanced 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Course   B    (Annual  Fee  $45) 

This   course   is   recommended   to   those   who   desire   to   study   the   application    of 
Jacquard  Designs  to  Textiles  in  general. 


MONDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

FRIDAY 

First  Year 

Elementary 
W'eave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Woolen  Yarn 

Manufacture 

(Carding) 

Elementary 
Jacquard  Design 

Second  Year 

Advanced 
Jacquard  Design 

Intermediate 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Worsted  Yarn 
Manufacture 

Third  Year 

Advanced 
Textile  Ccildiiiit; 

Elementary 
Textile  Colornig 

-Advanced 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Course   C   (Annual  Fee  $45) 

This  course  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  interested  in  both 
cottons  and  woolens. 


MONDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

FRIDAY 

First  Year 

Elementary 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Elementary 

Warp  Preparation 

and 

Weaving 

Elementary 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 

Second  Year 

Intermediate 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 

Intermediate 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Loom  Fixing 

and 
Study  of  the 
Power  Loom 

Third  Year 

Raw  Materials 

of  the 
Wool  Industries 

Advanced 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 

Advanced 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY— EVENING  SCHOOL 


Course    D    (Annual  Fee  $45) 

Tliis  course   is   recommended   to    those   who   are   particularly   interested 
in   wool  and   worsted   stuffs. 


MONDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

FRIDAY 

First  Year 

Elementary 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Woolen  Yarn 

Manufacture 

(Carding) 

Elementary 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 

Second  Year 

Intermediate 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Structure 

Intermediate 

Weave  Formation 

and 

Fabric  Structure 

Worsted  Yarn 
Manufacture 

Third  Year 

Raw  Materials 

of  the 
Wool  Industries 

Advanced 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 

Advanced 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Course    E   (Annual  Fee  $45) 

This   course   is  arranged   for  those   who   desire  to   give   special   attention 
to   upholstery   and   similar   Jacquard    work. 


MONDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

FRIDAY 

First  Year 

Elementary 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Elementary 
Textile  Colormg 

Elementary 
Jacquard  Design 

Second  Year 

Advanced 
Jacquard  Design 

Intermediate 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Elementary 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 

Third  Year 

Special 

Jacquard  Design 

Card  Stamping 

and  Coloring 

Silk  and  Fine  Cotton 
Fabric  Analysis 
and  Calculations 

Advanced 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Course   F  (Annual  Fee  $45) 

This   course    is    recommended   to   those   who    desire   to   couple   the   study 
of  Jacquard   design   with   that  of   general   fabrics. 


MONDAY 

WEDNESDAV 

FRIDAY 

First  Year 

Elementary 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Elementary 

Textile  Coloring 

Elementary 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 

Second  Year 

Intermediate 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 

Intermediate 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 

Elementary 
Jacquard  Design 

Third  Year 

Advanced 
Jacquard  Design 

Advanced 

Calculations 

and 

Fabric  Analysis 

Advanced 
Weave  Formation 

and 
Fabric  Structure 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY— EVENING  SCHOOL 


Course    G   (Annual  Fee  $45) 

r.reakaKo    Di'p.isit.    $15.      Sic    Deposits,    pane    51. 

This  course  is  arranged   for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in  the  study  of 
chemistry  and   dyeing,  both   in  theory   and   practice. 


MONDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

FRIDAY 

First  Year 

Chemical 
Laboratory 

Chemical 
Laboratory 

Chemistry 
Lecture 

Second  Year 

Lecture 

Elementary  Dyeing 

(8-9  P.  M.) 

Dye 
Laboratory 

Dye 
Laboratory 

Third  Year 

Lecture 

Advanced  Dyeing 

(8-9  P.  M.) 

Dye 
Laboratory 

Dye 
Laboratory 

Course    H    (Annual  Fee  $45) 


MONDAY 

WED.S'ESDAY 

FRIDAY 

First  Year 

Elementary 
Chemistry 

Laboratory 
7.30-9.30  P.  M. 

Laboratory 
7.30-9.30  P.  M. 

Lecture 
8.00-9.00  P.  M. 

Second  Year 

Qualitative 
Analysis 

Lecture 
8.00-9.00  P.  M. 

Laboratory 
7.30-9.30  P.  M. 

Laboratory 
7.30-9.30  P.  M. 

Third  Year 

Quantitative 
Analysis 

Laboratory 
7.30-9.30  P.  M. 

Laboratory 
7.30-9.30  P.  M. 

Lecture 
8.00-9.00  P.  M. 

Course  L 

($45  for  First  &  Second  Year;  $30  Third  Year) 

This  course  is  specifically   provided   for  laundry   owners   and  associates. 

Sec  ijagi-  68. 


MONDAY           1       WEDNESDAY       |          FRIDAY 

First  Year 

Chemical 
Laboratory 

Chemical 
Laboratory 

Cliemistry 
Lecture 

Second  Year 

Chemical 
Laboratory 

Dye 
Laboratory 

Lecture 

Third  Year 

Chemistry  and  Dye 
Laboratories 

Lecture 
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THE    ABOVE    ARE    TYPICAL    SPECIMENS    OF    COTTON,    SIEK    AND    RAYON     EANCY    DRESS 
AND    WAISTING    MATERIALS,    PRODUCTION    OF    SECOND    YEAR    CLASSES 


EVENING  CLASSES 

Subjects  of  Study  and  Fees 

The  following  fees  are  for  iiulividiial  studies.  The  fee 
for  a  Full  Certirtcate  Course  is  $45  (  for  the  term  of  apjiroxi- 
mately  six  months)  according  to  the  character  of  the  sub- 
jects included. 

WEAVE  FORMATION 

Divided  into  Elementary,  intermediate  and  Advanci'd. 
each  division  requiring  one  year. 

(kneral  principles  o{  tlic  structure  weaves. — Explanation  of  '•\\arp"  and 
"Filling." — Methods  of  representing  weaves  on  squared  paper. — Classification 
of  weaves. — Foundation  and  derivative  weaves. — Plain  weave  and  the  methods 
of  ornamenting  it. — Methods  for  constructing  the  various  twill  and  satin  weaves. 
— Influence  of  the  twist  of  yarn  on  the  effect  of  the  weave.- — Explanation  of 
drafting. — Rules  for  preparing  drawing-in  drafts  and  chain  drafts  from  weaves. 
—  Reducing  weaves  to  their  lowest  number  of  harnesses. — X'arious  weaves  de- 
rived from  the  '"Foundation  Weaves." — Methods  for  their  construction. — The 
various  fabrics  to  which  they  are  adapted. — Circumstances  which  make  it  more 
advantageous  to  use  one  class  of  weaves  than  another. — Weaves  which  are 
suitable  for  particular  classes  of  fabrics  in  contrast  with  weaves  for  other 
classes. — Weave  combination. — Consideration  of  "Texture"  and  "Take-U|>"  in 
placing  weaves  together. — Combining  weaves  to  form  stripes  and  checks. — I'^fTect 
of  color  on  the  weave. — One-and-one  and  twoand-two  systems.  —  Twoand-two 
and   four-and-four  njiplied  to   fancy   weaves. 

The  Intermediate  and  Advanced  classes  naturally  fol- 
low on  with  the  higher  classes  of  fabrics.  Fee  for  this 
subject,  two  hours  per.  week  for  the  term,  $15. 

ELEMENTARY  WARP  PREPARATION   AND   WEAVING 

Reijuiring  one  year. 

Tl;e  subject  is  taught  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  and  developing  the 
instruction  given  in  weave  formation  and  fabric  structure,  and  while  keeping 
this  idea  in  view,  due  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  giving  of  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  underlying  principles  of  weaving  and  weaving  mechanism. 
Experience  has  proven  that  these  ends  are  most  rapidly  attained  by  means  of 
the  hand  loom,  and  for  this  reason  each  student  has  the  use  of  such  a  loom  of 
especial  construction,  with  a  capacity  of  30  harness,  4x4  boxes.  Hy  means  of 
this  loom  he  i)roduces  fabrics,  studies  the  relation  of  weave,  yarn,  texture, 
take-up  and  cover,  together  with  the  proper  conditions  of  warp  line,  tension, 
height  of  shed,  throw  of  shuttle,  beat  of  lay.  etc..  all  of  which  are  under  his 
personal  control. 

Fee  for  this  subject,  two  hours  per  week  for  the 
term,  $15. 
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EVENING  CLASSES 


CALCULATIONS  AND  FABRIC   ANALYSIS 

Divided  into  Elementary,   Intermediate  and  Advanced, 
each  division  requiring  one  year. 

Cotton,  wool,  worsted,  silk  and  other  varieties  of  yarns  and  fabrics  are 
carefully  investigated  and  discussed  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  desired 
fabrics.      A   brief   outline    of   the   plan   of   work   is   here   appended. 

Yarn  Calculations — Grading  yarns  with  regard  to  size. — Consideration 
of  the  various  systems  in  their  relation  to  one  another  in  one  or  more  ply 
threads.      The    relation    of    count,    weight    and    length    of    different    threads. 

Fabric  Analysis- — Ascertaining  the  weave,  drawing-in  draft,  chain  draft, 
ends  and  picks  per  inch,  arrangement  of  warp  and  filling  colors,  counts  of  warp 
and  filling,  take-up  in  weaving. — Amount  of  each  color  and  material  required 
in   a   given   length   of  goods. 

Fabric  Structure — Is  studied  in  part  by  observation  and  deductions  based 
on  the  results  obtained  in  the  thorough  analysis  of  fabrics  which  may  be 
remarkable  for  their  good  or  bad  qualities.  This  subject  also  includes  the 
organization  of  specifications,  designs  and  colorings  for  prescribed  fabrics,  the 
majority  of  which  are  executed  by  the  student,  thus  enabling  him  to  see  the 
actual  result  of  his  thought. 

Fee    for   this    suhject,    two    hours    per    week    for    the 
term,  $15. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  POWER  LOOM 

(Special  Loom  Fixing  Class) 

This  course  covers  a  period  of  one  term  or  year,  and  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Demonstra- 
tions. The  subjects  considered  are  partly  covered  by  the 
following : 

The  Power  Loom. — The  principles  governing  its  jjarts. — Relation  and  timing 
of  the  parts. — The  various  shedding  mechanism,  cam  motion,  cam  and  scroll 
motion,  dobby  motion.- — Open  and  closed  shed  looms,  and  the  advantages  of 
each. — The  various  picking  motions,  the  alternating  pick,  the  pick  and  pick,  cam 
and  cone,  sliding  pick  motion.- — Shuttle  bo.x  motions,  raise  and  drop  box,  skip 
box,  circular  box,  boxes  controlled  by  cams,  by  a  chain  and  by  the  Jacquard. — 
Rules  and  calculations  for  change  gears  for  the  various  take-up  motions.— Ascer- 
taining desired  speed  of  shafting  and  size  of  pulley  for  given  speed  of  loom. — 
Timing  and  setting  of  the  box  motions  of  the  Knowles,  Crompton,  Wood,  Fur- 
bush,  Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Stafford  and  Whitin  looms. — Knock-off  motions. — 
Fast  and  loose  reeds. — Harness  and  box  chain  building  and  care  of  stock. — 
Multiplier  box  building. — The  Jacquard  machine  and  its  many  forms  of 
use. — Mounting   and    adjusting   of    single-lift,    double-lift    and    s|)ecial   Jacquards. 

Fee  for  this  course,  two  hours  i)cr  week  for  the  term 
(six  months),  $15. 
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COTTON    YARN   MANUFACTURE 

( )nc  year  is  rcciuircd.  1^'ee  for  this  cuursc',  two  liours 
per  week,  for  the  term,  $15.  A  second  year  is  slroiK/ly 
adi'ised  for  those  desiring  special  advanced  work,  i)articu- 
larly  with  regard  to  pickers,  combing,  spinning,  twisting,  and 
the  self-acting  mule.  The  following  is  an  outhne  of  the 
scope  of  the  subjects  given  in  the  first  year: 

N'arieties  of  Cotton. — Their  characteristics  ami  uses. — The  adaptation  of 
various  cottons  to  different  classes  of  work. 

Preparatory  Processes. — Rale  breakers. — Mixing  lattices. — Openers. — In- 
termediate   and    finisher    pickers. 

Carding. — The  theory  of  carding  carefully  studied. — Brief  outline  of  the 
various  methods  of  carding,  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  construction  and 
working  of  revolving  flat  cards. — The  necessary  settings  and  adjustments, 
together  with   calculations   for   all  changes   in    the   speeds   of   the   different   parts. 

Card  Clothing. — The  essentials  of  good  carding.^The  principle  of  giind- 
ing  and  the  practical  accomplisliments  thereof. 

Combing.- — The  process  briefly  outlined,  showing  its  use  and  place  in  the 
order  of  operation.     Considered   fully   in   the   second  year. 

Railway  Head. — Its  functions  and  advantages. — Calculatinns  for  necessary 
changes. 

Drawing. — The  object  of  drawing. — Functions  of  the  drawing  frame. — 
Different  types  of  frames  in  use. — Rules  for  all  changes. 

Fly  Frames. — Slubbers. — Intermediates. — Fine  roving  frames. — Their  func- 
tions, similarities  and  differences. — The  theory  of  winding. — Differential  motions 
of  Holdsworth,  Tweedale,  Daly,  and  others. — Rules  and  calculations  for  changes. 

Spinning. — The  theory  of  spinning. — The  mule  and  ring  frame. — Spindles, 
travelers,  rings,  builder  motions. — Calculations  for  draft  and  twist,  and  pro- 
duction. 

Fee  for  this  course,  two  hours  ])er  week,  for  term,  $15. 

RAW  MATERIALS  OF  THE  WOOL  INDUSTRIES 

one  year — is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  practical  demon- 
trations,  which  occur  weekly,  on  Monday  evenings. 

The  wool  fibre. — Structure. — Properties  and  characteristics. ^Classes  of 
fleece  wool. — Merino  types. — Territory  wools. — Wools  from  British  breeds. — 
Long  wool  and  medium  wool. — Crossbreds. — Carpet  wools. — Necessity  for  grad- 
ing and  sorting. — Various  qualities  in  fleeces. — Skirting. — Mill  methods  of 
desigrnating  sorts. — Comparative  wool  grades. — Sorting  tests. — Grades  of  wool 
from  various  breeds  of  sheep. — Cause  of  shrinkage. — Shrinkage  of  various 
wools. — Shearing. — Preparing. — Marketing. — Pulled  wools. — Source  of  supply. — 
Methods  of  pulling. — Uses. — Distinction  between  hair  and  wool. — Mohair. — 
Alpaca. — Vicuna. — Llama. — Cashmere. — Camel  hair. — Horse  hair. — Wool  sub- 
stitutes and  waste  products. — Importance  and  necessity. — Fssential  requirements 
in  raw  materials  for  manufacturing. — Text  Book:  "The  Raw  Materials  Used  in 
the  Wool  Industries,"  by   S.   H.   Hart,   will   l>e  u.sed. 

Note. — Wool  scouring  and   drying  considered  under  Chemistry  and   Dyi  ing. 

Fee  for  this  subject,  two  hours  per  week,  for  the 
term,  $15. 
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EVENING  CLASSES 

WOOL  YARN  MANUFACTURE 

One  year  is  required. 

Preparatory  Processes. — Burring  and  picking. — Consideration  of  the  vari- 
ous burring  and  picking  machines  in  general  use. — Preparation  of  mixes  and 
metiiods  adopted  in  laying  down  mixes  according  to  desired  percentages. — 
Oiling  the  mix. 

Carding. — Theory  of  carding. — Explanation  of  the  term  "set  of  cards." — 
Names  and  uses  of  the  various  rolls  and  cylinders. — Truing  up  of  cylinders. — 
The  necessary  settings  and  adjustments,  together  with  calculations  for  changes 
in  the  S|eeds  of  the  different  parts. 

Card  Clothing. — The  essentials  of  good  clothing. — Construction,  classifica- 
tion, and  uses. — Methods  of  clothing  the  various  rolls  and  cylinders. — The 
principles  of  grinding  and  the  practical  accomplishments  thereof. — Frame, 
traverse   and  roll   grinders. 

Feeds. — Hand,  ball,  creel,  and  automatic  feeds  carefully  considered. — The 
construction  and  adjustments  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the 
Bramwell,  Apperly,   Scotch,  Tindel,  Fischer,   etc. 

Condensers. — The  various  forms  of  condensers  in  general  use. — Ring  sys- 
tem.— Single  and  double  doffers. — Bolette  single  doffer. — Steel  blade  dividers. — 
German   single   doffer  strap   dividers. 

For  those  desiring  more  advanced  study,  particularly  re- 
lating to  the  spinning  of  the  roving  into  a  desired  yarn,  the 
variable  functions  and  feasibilities  of  the  "woolen  mule"  and 
the  necessary  changes  and  calculations,  a  second  year  is 
strongly  advised.  Fee  for  this  course,  two  hours  per  week, 
for  term,  $15. 

WORSTED  YARN  MANUFACTURE 

One  year  is  required.  This  course  is  carried  on  largely 
through  lectures  and  practical  demonstration — on  the  ma- 
chines themselves.  All  the  necessary  calculations  required 
in  the  above  processes  are  thoroughly  demonstrated. 

Spinning. — Principles  of  spinning  on  the  flyer,  cap  and  ring  siiinning 
frames. — Worsted   mule    spinning. 

Doubling  and  Twisting. — Principles  of  twisting. — Twisting,  as  iierformed 
on  the  flyer,  cap,  throstle  and  ring  frames. — Effect  of  too  much  or  too  little 
twist   in    first   or   second   operation. 

Calculations  in  Full. — Drafts,  doublings,  stop  motion  for  gilling  and 
drawing. — Working  out  a  set  of  drawings  for  any  given  coimt. — -Gauge  points 
or  constants  for  all  practical  purposes. — The  slide  rule,  and  how  to  use  it  in 
working  out  drafts  and  other  calculations. — How  to  find  "constant"  and  how  to 
use,  and  why. — Twisting. — Reeling.- — Straight  and  cross  reeling,  also  weight 
yarn. 

General. — Oiling  of  the  wool. — Breaking  wool. — Faller.s. — Rateh-drag  of 
bobbins,  lifter  motion  or  builders. — Stop  motions. — How  to  weigh  yarn. — 
Averaging  slubbing  to  make  yarn  weigh  even. — Causes  of  imperfect  yarn. — 
Lumps. — Slugs. — Double. — Single. — T witty. — Overdrafted. — Dragged  too  hard. — 
Too  much  or  too  little  speed. — Features  to  be  considered  in  laying  out  and 
C(|ui|)|)ing  a  worsted  mill,  including  power  transmission,  heating,  ventilating, 
humidity   and   fire  iirott-ction. 

Fee  for  this  subject,  two  hours  per  week,  j^er  term,  $15. 
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TEXTILE   COLORING 

One  year  is  required.  The  particular  something  which 
makes  a  textile  fabric  attractive.  A  point  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  every  one  who  helps  to  manufacture  or  market 
the  product  of  the  mill.  Without  color,  good  patterns  be- 
come flat  and  possess  no  charm;  with  good  color,  inferior 
patterns  become  leaders. 

Use  of  pigments  to  illustrate  color  problems. — Tone  values. — Hue  changes. 
Modifications  of  color  due  to  mi,\tures. — Changes  in  color  on  account  of  posi- 
tion and  area. — Classes  of  textiles. — Groups  of  color  arrangements. — .-Sctions  of 
colors  on   each   otiier. — Practical   tests  of  color   sensibility. 

Matching  of  colors  in  yarns  and  fabrics. — Detection  of  color  changes. — 
Training  the  eye  to  detect  color  changes   and  tone  changes. 

Color  sketches  for  striped  patterns. — Color  sketches  for  checked  and  plaid 
patterns. — Figured    patterns   for   prints  and   Jacquard    fabrics 

Fee  for  this  subject,  two  hours  per  week  for  the  term, 
$15. 

FIGURED  DESIGN 

Divided  into  Elementary  and  Advanced,  each  division 
requiring  one  year. 

Elementary. — Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Jacquard 
machine  to  produce  figures  in  all  classes  of  textiles  of  simple 
construction. 

Construction  of  machine. — Harness  building  for  simple  figures.  —  Fancy 
ties  for  large  repeats. — Combination  tie  for  bordered  fabrics. — Comberboard 
calculations. — Planning  of  designs  on  point  paper. — Calculations  for  various 
papers. — Method   of   painting  designs. — Use   of  colors   on   design   paper. 

Calculations    for   ties   and   designs. — Card<utting   directions. 

Fee  for  this  subject,  two  hours  per  week  for  the  term, 
$15. 

Advanced. — The  advanced  work  is  intended  for  those 
who  are  already  familiar  with  the  elementary  work,  through 
outside  experience  or  having  taken  it  in  the  School. 

Construction  of  fabrics  of  more  tlian  one  warp  and  filling. — Tie-ups  to 
control  two  or  more  warps. — Use  of  harness  to  control  part  of  the  fabric. — 
Scale   ties. — Compound   harness  ties. 

Planning  of  design  particulars  and  specifications. — Brocades. — Damasks. — 
Brocatelle. — Pile  fabrics. 

Card-cutting  directions. — Card  stamping. — Methods  of  lacing  to  change  pat- 
terns. 

Correction  of  errors  in   fabrics. 

Fee  for  this  subject,  two  hours  per  week  for  the  term. 
$15. 
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EVENING    CLASSES 

SPECIAL  FIGURED  DESIGN 

This  course  has  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those 
students  who  desire  to  speciah'ze  in  rugs,  ingrain,  tapestry, 
brussels,  and  similar  floor  coverings,  as  well  as  other  lines 
of  Jacquard  work. 

Fee  for  this  subject,  two  hours  per  week  for  the  term, 

^^^-  PLAIN  HOSIERY  KNITTING 

This  course,  covering  a  period  of  two  years,  has  been 
planned  with  the  aim  of  giving  the  student  not  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  construction  of  knitted 
fabrics,  but  a  familiarity  with  the  practical  workings  of 
many  of  the  best  makes  of  Knitting  Machines,  Ribbers  and 
Loopers. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  work  follows : 

Yarn  calculations. — Grading  yarns  with  regard  to  size. — Considering  the 
various  systems  in  their  relation  to  one  another. — The  relation  of  count,  weight 
and  length  of  different  threads. — The  principles  and  construction  of  the  circular 
rib  top  knitting  machines,  and  the  knitting  of  the  different  classes  of  tops,  witii 
all  kinds  of  the  best  welts  for  half  hose,  wrist  and  ankle  cuffs. — Plaiting  of  all 
kinds — silk,  cotton  etc.;  making  of  legs  for  children's  ribbed  stockings;  also 
the  principle  and  construction  of  seamless  hosiery  knitting  machines;  the  as- 
sembling, setting  and  adjusting  of  all  parts  of  the  different  well-known  types 
employed  in  making  infants',  boys'  and  misses'  stockings,  men's  half  hose,  ladies' 
stockings,  including  the  different  styles  of  reinforcing,  high  splice,  double  sole, 
reinforced   heel   and   toe,   plaiting  of  the   different  colors,   etc. 

Fee  for  this  subject,  two  hours  per  week  for  the  term, 

^  SILK  ANALYSIS  AND  CALCULATIONS 

Requiring  an  attendance  of  one  year. — This  course 
(which  will  not  be  given  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  enroll- 
ment) has  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those  students 
who  are  employed  in  the  silk  industry  during  the  day,  and 
who  wish  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  construction, 
analysis  and  calculation  of  silk  fabrics.  The  studies  pur- 
sued include  such  subjects  as  methods  of  determining  the 
size  and  quantity  of  silk  in  dififerent  samples.  Ascertaining 
the  reed  and  ends  per  dent.  The  number  of  shafts  used 
and  heddles  per  inch  per  shaft.  Correct  drafts.  The  dram 
and  denier  systems  of  grading  silks  as  to  size.  Lectures  on 
the  origin  and  source  of  silk.  Thrown  silk,  organzine  and 
tram.     The   process   of    throwing   explained.      Spun   silks. 
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EVENING  CLASSES 


Lectures  on  the  production  of  silk  threads  from  the  waste 
of  throwing  and  reeling  operations.  Cost  finding  systems 
for  ribbons  and  for  broad  silks.  Fee  for  this  subject,  two 
hours  per  week  for  the  term,  $15. 


Chemistry  and  Dyeing — Course  G 

One  year  is  required  for  chemistry  antl  two  years  for 
dyeing. 

ELEMENTARY  CIIE3IISTBY 

Consisting  of  practical  laboratory  experiments  and  lectures. 

Introductory  ideas  on  scientific  methods  of  study  and  experimentation. — 
Simple  manipulations  in  the  use  and  handling  of  apparatus. — Ciiemical  action. — 
Study  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. — Acids,  bases  and  salts. — Chemical  notation, 
symbols,  formulas  and  equations. — Study  of  typical  compounds,  witli  charac- 
teristic experiments  illustrative  of  the  same. — Chemical  laws  and  calculations. 
— Solutions  of  problems. — Preparation  and  examination  of  the  chief  elements 
and  their  important  compounds  by  means  of  laboratory  experiments. 

Fee  for  this  subject,  six  hours  per  week  for  tlie  term,  $45.  See 
"Deposits,"  page  51. 

ELEMENTARY    DYEING 

Covering    the    application   of    the    various    colors    to    wool,    cotton, 
silk,  and  rayon. 

Scouring  and  preparation  of  loose  wool,  yarn  and  cloth. — Bleaching. — 
Application  of  the  acid  colors. — The  basic  colors. — The  mordant  colors. — The 
natural   dyes. — Compounding  shades. 

Scouring  and  bleaching  of  cotton. — Methods  of  applying  substantive  colors. 
— Developed  colors. — Basic  colors. — -Alizarine  and  natural  colors. — Mctliods  of 
mordanting  and  fixing. — Compounding  of  shades. 

ADVANCED   DYEING 

Color  mixing  and  matching. — After-treated  colors. — Mineral  colors. — Natu- 
ral dyes. — Aniline  black. — Naphthol  colors. — Silk  dyeing. — Union  dyeing. — Half- 
silk  dyeing. — Gloria  dyeing. — Indigo  and  other  vat  dyes. — Sulphur  colors. — 
Developed  colors. — Resist   dyeing. — Comparative   money-value   of   dyestuffs. 

In  connection  with  laboratory  work  in  experimental 
dyeing,  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  once  a  week,  covering 
the  chemical  and  physical  technology  of  the  fil)res,  scouring 
and  bleaching,  methods  and  theory  of  dyeing,  and  special 
lectures  on  soaps,  mercerizing,  etc. ;  the  lecture  course 
covers  a  period  of  two  years. 

Fee  for  each  year  of  the  dyeing  course,  six  hours  per 
week,  $45.     See  "Deposits,"  page  51. 
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LECTURE  COURSES  IN  DYEING 

Students  may  take  the  course  of  lectures  in  elementary 
or  advanced  dyeing,  without  the  supplementary  laboratory 
work.  The  course  consists  of  twenty-three  lectures  of  one 
hour  each,  and  no  certificate  is  given. 

The  fee  for  the  course  of  lectures  in  either  elementary 
or  advanced  dyeing  is  $20. 

TEXTILE  CHEMISTRY 

This  course  in  textile  chemistry  will  familiarize  the 
workers  in  the  textile  industry  with  the  methods  used  for 
the  determining  of  the  amounts  of  the  various  fibres  in  mix- 
tures ;  the  detection  of  impurities  in  dyes ;  the  analysis  of 
weighted  silks,  etc.  The  course  does  not  presuppose  a  knowl- 
edge of  analytical  chemistry.  This  course  is  essential  to  one 
who  desires  to  better  fit  himself  for  the  position  of  dyer,  for 
the  chemist  in  textile  plants,  for  buyers  of  textile  and  pro- 
cessing chemicals  as  well  as  those  who  hold  places  of  trust 
in  department  stores.  Practical  work  is  given  in  analysis 
and  testing  of  important  textile  materials. 

Fee  for  this  subject,  one  night  (two  hours)  per  week 
for  the  term,  $25.     Breakage  deposit,  $5.00. 

TEXTILE  FIBRES 

This  course  is  intended  to  make  the  student  familiar 
with  the  various  fibres  that  are  employed  for  textile  pur- 
poses. The  origin,  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  fibres 
are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  the 
microscope  in  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  all  the 
typical  fibres.  Numerous  commercial  samples  are  analyzed 
to  identify  the  materials  from  which  they  are  made.  This 
course  is  of  general  interest  and  necessary  to  all  in  any  phase 
of  the  textile  and  associated  fields. 

Fee  for  this  subject,  one  night  (two  hours)  per  week 
for  the  term,  $25.  

Chemistry — Course  H 

FIRST   YEAR^ELEMENTABY   CHEMISTRY 

Introductory  ideas  on  scientific  methods  of  study  and  experimentation. — 
Sim|)le  manipulations  in  the  use  and  handling  of  apparatus. — Chemical  action. — 
Study  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. — Acids,  bases  and  salts. — Chemical  notation, 
symbols,  formulas  and  equations. — Study  of  typical  compounds,  with  charac- 
teristic experiments  illustrative  of  the  same. — Chemical  laws  and  calculations. — 
Solution  of  problems. — Preparation  and  examination  of  the  chief  elements  and 
their  important  compounds  by  means  of  laboratory  experiments. 
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This  course  is  elementary,  and  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures 
and  recitations,  coupled  with  considerable  laboratory  work  in  experi- 
mentation on  the  properties  and  preparation  of  the  chemical  elements 
and  their  compounds. 

The  tuition  fee  for  this  subject  is  $45  for  the  term  of  6  hours 
per  week.     See  "Deposits,"  page  51. 

SECOND   YEAR— QUAOTATITE   ANALYSIS 

The  analytical  classification  of  the  metals. — Characteristic  tests  for  the 
different  elements. — Detection  of  bases  and  acids  in  their  compounds. — Solving 
of  analytical  problems. — Writing  of  reactions. 

This  course  is  arranged  with  the  view  of  making  the  student 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  characteristic  reactions  whereby  the 
different  chemical  elements  may  be  recognized  and  distinguished  from 
one  another  in  their  numerous  combinations.  The  work  is  carried  on 
largely  by  experiments,  and  the  student  is  required  to  solve  problems 
given  to  him  for  analysis.  He  is  taught  how  to  test  materials  with 
regard  to  purity  and  the  methods  of  detecting  adulterations  in  the 
various  commercial  products  with  which  he  is  apt  to  come  in  contact. 
The  tuition  fee  for  this  subject  is  $45  for  the  term  of  6  hours 
per  week.     See  "Deposits,"  page  51. 


VIEW    I.V    ONE    OF    THE    CHEMICAI.    I.AB'lHAToKl  KS 

THIRD    YEAR — QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS 

General  procedure  in  analytical  methods;  sources  of  error  and  their  pre- 
vention.— Preliminary  manipulation;  use  of  analytical  balances. — Preparation 
of  pure  salts. — Methods  of  precipitation  and  treatment  of  precipitates. — Typical 
gravimetric  analyses  of  the  metals. — Analyses  of  compounds  containing  several 
metals.— Gravimetric  estimation  of  the  acid  radicals.— Principles  of  electrolytic 
analysis. 
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General  principles  of  volumetric  procedure. — Classification  of  volumetric 
methods. — Use  and  calibration  of  graduated  apparatus. — Preparation  of  normal 
and  standard  solutions. — Use  and  limitations  of  indicators. — Alkalimetry  and 
acidimetry;  typical  analyses  of  acids  and  alkalies. — Volumetric  methods  by  oxi- 
dation and  reduction. — Volumetric  methods  of  precipit-tion. — Exercises  on  com- 
mercial  products. 

In  this  course  the  student  learns,  by  means  of  actual  demonstra- 
tion, the  methods  of  determining  quantitatively  the  composition  of 
various  chemical  compounds.  He  is  well  drilled  in  the  use  of  the 
balance,  and  is  taught  habits  of  precision,  accuracy  of  observation 
and  delicacy  of  manipulation,  so  necessary  for  success  in  chemical 
analysis.  The  objects  employed  for  the  analyses,  as  far  as  possible, 
are  selected  from  commercial  products,  and  are  those  best  adapted 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

The  tuition  fee  for  this  subject  is  $45  for  the  term  of  6  hours 
per  week.     See  "Deposits,"  page  51. 

LAUNDRY  OWNERS  AND  ASSOCIATES— COURSE  L 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  LAUNDRY  PRACTICE 

A  three  year  course  designed  to  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  laundry  process  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  chemistry  of  washing  and  the  problems  of  the 
laundry,  has  been  developed  over  a  period  of  years. 

This  course  is  ofifered  to  the  laundry  executive,  depart- 
ment head,  office  men,  route  men  and  all  others  interested  in 
the  handling  of  textiles  in  relation  to  their  laundering. 

The  first  year  (three  evenings)  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  principles  of  chemistry  which  gives  the  basis  upon 
which  all  subsequent  instruction  is  given  (see  page  65). 

During  the  second  year  (three  evenings)  a  study  is  made 
of  the  textile  raw  materials,  action  of  chemicals  upon  them, 
fastness  of  dyes,  etc.  In  the  third  year  (two  evenings)  an 
intimate  study  of  washroom  materials,  the  factors  influencing 
washing  and  the  problems  of  the  laundry  are  studied. 

Fee  for  this  course  first  and  second  year  of  three 
evenings  each  week,  $45.  For  the  third  year  of  two  even- 
ings each  week,  $30.  A  breakage  deposit  of  $15.00  must  lie 
made  each  year. 

FOR  DRY  CLEANERS,  DYERS,  SPOTTERS,  ETC. 

Many  men  from  this  important  industry  have  taken 
Course  G.  This  is  recommended  to  cleaners,  dyers,  spotters, 
etc.,  because  it  deals  with  the  fundamental  background  of 
chemistry,  dyeing  and  fibres  needed  in  this  work.  x'Mso  see 
courses  in  Textile  Fibres  and  Textile  Chemistry. 
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Donations 
To  the  Institution  During  the  Year 

Product  Samples  of  Dvestuffs  '       '    ^  ^^^^-^  °^- 

■^'"'hoIUuS"""'  "^   ^"^'  ^"-   ^^''"''"^•""'   "^'-l-^   Vanls  Sunlast 

James  H.  Biluxctux  Co.mpaxv,  Philaddphia,  Pa.-^  Pairs  "Kw- 
stone     Rawliide  Pickers.  • 

BoGER  &  Crawford  Pliiiadelphia.  Pa.-8  Cotton  Laps;  20  lb.  20/2 
Lonibed  Peeler  Mercerized,   Natural  Cones 

JOHX    CaMPHELL   &    COMPAXV,    Xeu     \nvK    X.    V.-21-4   ox.    Pro,iuct 

Samples  ot    Dvestutts. 
Daily  News   Recoru,    Xew   Yurk,    X.    V.-Advertising   space    in    H 
issues.  ' 

Dana  Warp  Mills,  Westbro^.k,  Maine-50  Spinning  Frame  Rollers 
covered. 

E.   I    DuPoNT  DE   Nemours  e^-   Com  pax  v,   Wilmington,   Del.— 31    lb 

Dyestuflfs. 
Eavexsox    &    Len^rixg    Compaxv,    Camden,    X.    J.-Servicing    and 

scouring  146  lb.  Grease  Wool 
Fletcher  Works.  Philadelphia,  Pa.-2   12-T  Special  Batten  Pinions 

and  assembhng  on  blocks;   1   Swivel   Shuttle   for  Batten 
General  Chemical  Compaxv,  Philadelpiiia,  Pa.— 2  Carlx.vs  Ilvdn.- 
chlonc  Acid  ;   1  Carboy  Acetic  Acid  ;   1   Carboy  Aqua  Ammonia ; 
1   Carboy   Sulphuric  Acid;  350  lb.  Glaubersault ;   1  gal    Copperas 
Nitrate  Iron. 
Hellwig   Silk   Dyeing   Company,    Pliiladelphia,    Pa.— Dyeing   4   lb 

60/2  Spun  Silk,  various  colors. 
R.  H.  Hood  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 1  Roll  Section. 
Laurel   Soap   ^Laxukacturixg   Co..    Philadelphia,    Pa— 1    bbl     Pure 
Green  Ohve  Flake  Soap;  10  gal.  Turkey  Red  Oil;   10  gal."  Wo.,1 
Oil  W   R;  110  lb.  Caustic  Soda  Solution. 
The   Linen   Thread   Company,   Inc.,   New  York.   N.   Y.— 6  lb    of 
Barbour  Cable  Jacquard  Twine,  24/81,  Mb.  tubes;  6  lb.  each  of 
Barbour  Cable  Jacquard  Twine,  30/6  and  30/9,  8  oz.  tubes. 

Nyanza  Color  and  Chemical  Company,  New   York,  N.  Y. 41— 

4  oz.  Product  Samples  of  Dyestuf?s. 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturixg  Compaxy,  Philadelphia    Pa  — 

4  lb.  can  of  Perchloron. 
Proctor  &   Schwartz,   Inc.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.— Reclothing   Lickerin 

with  metallic  wire,  10  x  40  inches. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Compaxy,   Philadeli^hia.  Pa.— 15  lb.   Hvdrosulphites 
Schuylkill  Chemical  Compaxy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 10  gal.  Peroxide 

Hydrogen. 
Steel  Heddle  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Various 
sizes   of    Flat    Steel    Heddles   and    supplies,    in   the    way   of    Pile 
Wires  for  producing  frise  work. 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tipi-er,  New   \ork.  N.   Y.— Small  model  of  old 

Scotch  Hand  Loom. 
The  Viscose  Company,  Marcus  H(x)k.  Pa.— 10  lb.   100-40  F  Crown 

Sized  Rayon   Yarn,   Skeins;   5  lb.  CH.VLKlvLLIv. 
Walker  :Manufacturing  Compaxy,  Ixc.  Philadelphia,  Pa.^4  Reeds, 

30  X  36  X  43^  inches. 
Whitin    Machine    Works,    Wliitinsville.    Mass.— Equipping    Woon- 
socket   Roving   Frame.  32   Spindles,    U   x   SVi  x  9   inches,  with 
Whitin-Casablancas  parts. 


Courtesies  Extended 

Fletcher  Works,  Philadelphia. — Erben-Harding  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia.— Aberfoyle  Mfg.  Co.,  Chester. — Firth  &  Foster  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia.— J.  R.  Foster  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. — "Fibre  and  Fabric,"  Bos- 
ton, Mass.— "Textile  World,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "American  Silk  & 
Rayon  Journal,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Daily  News  Record,"  New 
York,  N.  Y. — "Men's  Wear,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Cotton,"  Atlanta, 
Ga. — Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Lowell,  Mass. — Thomas  Halton's  Sons, 
Philadelphia. — Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. — John  Royle 
&  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J.- — Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works, 
Worcester,  Mass. — Sauquoit  Silk  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia. — American 
Card  Clothing  Co.,  Philadelphia.— Chas.  Bond  Co.,  Philadelphia.— 
American  Moistening  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — R.  H.  Hood  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.— H.  W.  Butterworth  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia. — Eagle  Shirt 
Factory,  Philadelphia. — E.  L.  Mansure  Co.,  Chicago  and  Philadel- 
phia.— Standard  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia. — Stead  &  Miller  Co., 
Philadelphia. — The  Moss  Rose  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia. — The  Linen 
Thread  Company,  Philadelphia. — J.  E.  Barbour  Company,  Paterson, 
N.  J. — Hellwig  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. — "Color  Trade  Journal,"  New 
York  City. — Walker  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia. — Main 
Belting  Company,  Philadelphia. — New  York  &  New  Jersey  Lubricant 
Company,  New  York. — Davison  Publishing  Company,  New  York. — 
Jas.  H.  Billington  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. — Collins  &  Aikman  Corpora- 
tion, Bristol,  R.  L — Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. — Schuylkill 
Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia. — Stowe  &  Woodward  Co.,  Newton  Upper 
Falls,  Mass. — Textile  Machine  Works,  Reading,  Pa. — Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce. — Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board. 


Influence  of  the  School 

A  Summarized  Estimate  of  the  Work  of  the  School 

Some  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  School  in  this  mighty  industry 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  following : 

Establishments  in  which  students  have  become  owners  or  part- 
ners: Capitalization,  $55,762,000;  Broad  Looms,  4,837;  Narrow  Looms, 
18,681 ;  Narrow  Fabric  Looms,  1,33L 

Establishments  in  which  students  have  become  managers  or 
superintendents:  Capitalization,  $69,814,000;  Looms  operated,  41,150, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  necessary  spinning,  dyeing  and  finishing 
labor  and  machinery. 

Establishments  in  which  students  have  become  designers :  Capi- 
talization, $20,815,000;  Looms  operated,  6,238. 

A  considerable  number  of  students  have  engaged  in  the  market- 
ing of  goods,  having  become  commission  men,  manufacturers'  agents, 
salesmen  and  stylers  of  fabrics.  A  like  number  have  become  man- 
agers, chemists  and  foremen  dyers  in  establishments  representing  a 
capitalization  of  $10,000,000. 
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DCrECS    .   . 

for  all  kinds  of  textile  raw 
stock  .  .  .  skein  and  pack- 
age yarns  .  .  .  warps  .  .  , 
piece  goods  .   .   .  hosiery,  etc. 

CACNETTS 

for  reworking  woolen,  cot- 
ton, rayon,  silk,  jute  and 
other  waste  .  .  .  for  baits, 
wool  and  hair  felts. 

CAKDS    . 

for    wool,    worsted,    shoddy, 
^Garnett  Sales  asbestos,    and    all    kinds    of 

&     Service 

Branches  waste   .    .    .   also  f ccds,  con- 

Philadelphia, 

Chicago,  Bos-  densers  and  Other  accessories. 

TON,     COHOES. 


Proctor  &  Sch^rartz  •  inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Eighty- Seven  Years  of 

DEPENDABILITY 


dX- 


•Xj, 


Acid  TaiiUs,  Automatic  Feeds, 
Belgian  Dustei's,  Card  Breasts, 
Chinchilla  Machines,  Cloth 
Carbonizing:  Equipment,  Cloth 
Dryers,  Cloth  Washers,  Con- 
tinuous Dryers,  Conveyor  Sys- 
tems, Cotton  Felt  Machinery, 
Crabbing  Machines,  Crush 
Rolls,  Dryers,  Drying  Ovens, 
Dye  House  Vapor  Absorption, 
Engineering  Service,  Exhaust 
and  Dust  Collect  System,  Felt 
Mills,  Felt  Washers,  Fulling 
Mills,  Garnetts,  Hand  Drills. 
Indigo  Dye  Machines,  Kicker 
Mills,  T^oop  Dryers,  Mattress 
Machinery,  Metallic  Bolls, 
Xeedle  Looms,  Neutralizing 
Bowls,  Peroxide  Bleach  Kettles, 
Pickers,  Piece  Dye  Kettles, 
Power  Transmission  Equip- 
ment, Rag  Dusters,  Rag 
Shredders,  Reclothing,  Rolls 
(liOg,  L,agged,  Rubber,  Iron, 
Steel),  Sheet  Metal  and  Duct 
W  o  r  k,  Shoddy  Machinery, 
Soapers,  Special  Machinei-j-, 
Squeeze  Rolls,  Tenter  Frame 
Housings,  Tenter  Frame  Dry- 
ing Systems,  Truck  Dyers, 
Vacuum  Extractors,  Variable 
Speed  Drivers,  AVillows,  AVool 
Carbonizing  Equipment,  Wool 
Dryers,  Wool  Dusters,  Wool 
Openers,  Wool  Washers,  Yarn 
Dryers. 


^^x.. 


T7  OR  eighty-seven  yeai*s,  the 
^  James  Hunter  Machine 
Company  has  designed  and 
constructed  textile  machinery 
— standardized  yet  flexible 
enough  to  meet  the  most  ex- 
acting individual  needs  of  the 
individual  mill. 

So,  through  the  years. 
Hunter  machinery  has  come 
to  be  synonymous  with  De- 
pendability— equipment  that 
through  its  long-life  returns 
the  maximum  profit  for  the 
invested  dollar. 

Complete  literature  on  any 
or  all  Hunter  machines  listed 
will  be  mailed  postpaid  on 
request,  together  with  com- 
plete details  of  the  unique 
Hunter  Engineering   Service. 


.^^ 


Look  for  this  name-plate  on  Prepa- 
ration, Wet  Finishing,  Drying, 
Shoddy,  and  Mattress  Machinery. 
It  is  your  assurance  of  dependable 
operation. 


JAMES  HUNTER  MACHINE  CO. 

Founded  1847 
NORTH  ADAMS,  Mass. 


HENRY  L.  SCOTT  CO. 


KSTABLISIIED   1800 


Manufacturers  of 

TESTING  MACHINES 


AND 


APPLIANCES 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


SMITH-DRUM 


"BUILDERS  OF  THE  BEST- 
TEXTILE  DYEING 

and  FINISHING  MACHINERY 

MODERN  LAUNDRY  EQUIPMENT 

SMITH,  DRUM  &  CO. 

ALLEGHENY  AVE.  BELOW  5th  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Largest  Factory  in  the  World 

Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
Manufacture  of  Winding  Machines 


Universal  Winders 

No.  90  —  For  Filling  Bobbins 
or  Cops 

No.  80  —  For  Large  "Super- 
cones" 

No.  60  — High  Speed,  for 
Cones  and  Tubes 

No.  50  —  For  Silk  and  Rayon 
Cones  and  Tubes 

No.  45  — For  Carpet  Warp 
Cones  and  Tubes 

No.  40  —  Rotary  Traverse 
Winder  for  High 
Speed  Warping 

No.  14  —  For  Multiple  Insu- 
lating Tubes 

No.  10  —  For  Narrow  Loom 
Quills 

No.  9  —  For  Binder  Twine 
Tubes 

No.  8  —  For  Carpet  Warp 
Tubes 

No.  6 — For  Cord  and  Twine 
Tubes 

Originators  of 

High  Speed  Warping 

from  Cones 


No  matter 
what  type  of  mill 

you  operate, 
bring  your  winding 

problems  to 


UNIVERSAL  WINDING  COMPANY 

BOSTON 

RepTtteittativet  in  oil  Ttxtile  Cenitri 


UNIVERSAL  WmDERS 


Narrow  Fabric  Looms 

Hydro  Extractors 

Throwing  Machinery 

For  Silk  and  Rayon 


FL1T6HKR'  WOBK^^ 

Formerly  SCHAUM  &  UHLINGER 
Glenwood  Ave.  and  2d  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


EMMONS   LOOM  HARNESS 
COMPANY 

COTTON  HARNESS 

MAIL  HARNESS  AND  REEDS 

SPECIAL   NON-SLIP   MAIL    HARNESS 

Mail  Jacquard  HeddUs  Tape  Selvages 

Sole  Agents   for  Wardwell  Pickers 


LAWRENCE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LOGWOOD 
FUSTIC 
HYPERNIC 
QUERCITRON 
OSAGE  ORANGE 
CUTCH 
GAMBIER 
FRENCH  PASTE 


( 


FOR  OXE  BATH  BLACK 
ON  wool. 


) 


THE  NATURAL  DYES  FOR 
WOOL 
SILK 

COTTON 
LEATHER 

WE  HAVE   A   FULL.  LINE  OF  ANILINE   COLORS 

OVER    ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS   EXPERIENCE    HAS   SHOWN    US 
THAT    NO    DYE,    NATURAL    OR    SYNTHETIC,    IS    SO    UNIVER- 
SALLY USED   FOR   PRODUCING   A  BLACK  COLOR  AS 
LOGWOOD 


AMERICAN  DYEWOOD  COMPANY 
100  EAST  42nd  St.,  NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA       BOSTON 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO       MONTREAL 
BELLEVILLE,  N.  J. 


GLOBE  DYE  WORKS  CO. 

Dyers,  Bleachers,  Mercerizers  of  Cotton 
Warps  and  Skein  Yarns 

Dyers  of  Rayon-Spun  Rayon,  Linen 
Ramie  and  Jute  Yarns 

Winding  on  Tubes,  Cones,  Cops 
FRANKFORD,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Bleachers 

Dyers  and  Finishers 

Rockford,     Wilmington,     Delaware 


(Jraftsmans^i)ip 

m  Z%IS  A6E  of  mass  pro- 
duction, the  beauty  of  old-time 
craftsmanship  is  still  prevalent 
in  the  wide  variety  of  pile  fab- 
rics of  all  fibres,  produced  by 


One  ^arh  Avenue 


HART  AND  FOSTER  CO. 

DYERS  AND  FINISHERS  OF 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  FABRICS 
WOVEN  AND  KNITTED 

Emerald  and  York  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

HART    DYEING    CO.  FIRTH  &   FOSTER  CO. 

Orgranized   1921  Orjriinized    1808 


CENTURY   RIBBON   MILLS,  INC. 

Ernest  &  Herman  Levy 

80   MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Collins  &  Aikman 

Corporation 


Established 
1845 


Manufacturers 


Ua  -  i^eL 


"VELVETS  of  ENDURING  BEAUTY" 

UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS 

for  Furniture   and  Automobiles 

AND 
Golllns  &"  Cfikman  WOOLEN  FABRICS 


Sales  Office 

200  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 


Look  at 
the  Clolhl 


Look  at 
the  Cloth! 


The  Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  and  Woolen 
Fabrics  for  Men^s  and  Women's  Garments. 


THE  BELL  COMPANY 


WORSTEDS 


WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PEERING  MILLIKEN&COJnc. 

Cottons     : :     Woolens 
Rayon  Fabrics 

Woolen  Department,  450  Seventh  Ave. 
Cotton  and  Rayon  Fabrics,  79  Leonard  St. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


^5S??55?^S5?^^* 


Jjest  wLskes  io  an  emlncni  uJlreclor 
ana  an  ouistandtncj  ^nstLhLlLon...from 
a  house  ikat  ao mires  hue  quaLilu  I 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY! 
SERVICE ! 

CORRECTNESS! 

the     distinguishing    features 

of  every  garment  bearing  a  Reed  label  I 


Jacob  Reed's  Sons 

1424-1426   Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

CLOTHING,  FURNISHINGS,  SHOES   AND  HATS   FOR   MEN   AND  BOYS 


Eavenson  &  Levering  Co. 

SCOURING  AND  CARBONIZING 

OF 

WOOL  AND  NOILS 


Depainting  of  Wool  and  Noils 
A  Specialty 


Sidings  on  Pennsylvania- 
Reading  Seashore  Lines 


CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Allen  R.  Mitchell  &  Son 

Shackamaxon  Mills 

HANCOCK  STREET  &  ALLEGHENY  AVENUE 

PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Fancy  Mixtures,  Twists  and  Wool 
Dye  Fabrics  for  Men's  Wear 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  MILLS 

2403  New  York  Life  Insurance  Allegheny   Ave.  &  Hancock  St. 
BuUding  Philadelphia 

Madison  Ave.  at  27th  St. 


ARTHUR  SCHWARZ,  Preshlent 


MIL,LS:  51   MADISON  AVK. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.  NEW  YORK 


Walter  W.  Hodgson,  Inc. 


Jacquard 

Card  Stamping 

&  Repeating 


LAWRENCE  &  CLEARFIELD  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Lima  Woolen  Mills  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


AU^Wool  Blankets 


LIMA,  OHIO 


YALE-WOOLEN-MILLS 

MANUFACTURERS 

AUTOMOBILE  UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS 

YALE,  MICHIGAN 


Darene  by  Dixie 

T^  IXIE  durene  is  a  high-grade 
mercerized  cotton  yarn 
adaptable  to  fine  knitting.  Its 
uniformity,  strength  and  ab- 
sorbent qualities  are  helping 
hosiery  and  underwear  manu- 
facturers meet  today's  prices 
without  lowering  the  quality  of 
their  merchandise. 

DIXIE 

Mercerizing  Company 

CHATTANOOGA,   TENNESSEE 

Represented  in  Pennsylvania  by  ...  . 
Cameron  &  Pfingst  .  .  .  328  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Cameron  &  Pfingst     .     American    Casualty    Building,   Reading 


James  Lees  &  Sons  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STED  &  WOOLEN 
YARNS 


BRIDGEPORT,  PA* 


Boger  &  Crawford 


SPINNERS 
DYERS 


MERCERIZERS 
BLEACHERS 


4-2  to  1  40-2 
Combed  Peeler 

40-2  to  200-2 
Combed  Sea  Island 


^        Finest  Mercerized 
Yarn  Spinners 
in 
America 


J  and  East  Venango  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Spinning  Mills 
Lincolnton,  N.  C. 


ROYLE 
MACHINERY 

for  Jacquard 
Cards 

Cutting  from 
design 

Lacing 

Repeating 


Students  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Textile 
School  are  trained 
in  the  use  of  Royle 
Jacquard  Card  Ma- 
chinery. 


Jacquard  Kepeater 


JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 


PATERSON,  N,  J. 


MACHINES 

will     transpose     your     d  e  s  i  9  n  s  I 


For  more  than 
50  years,  the 
skilled  mechan- 
ics of  Halton's 
Jacquards  have 
faithfully  transposed  the 
designs  of  artists  into  sty- 


led and  saleable 
fabrics.  They're 
your  important 
ally  as  well  as 
the  ally  of  those 
who  must  hold  operat- 
ing costs  to  the  minimum. 


HALTON'S    JACQUARDS 

Thomas  Halton,  Sons,  C  and  Clearfield  Sts.,  Phila. 


TANKS 

Mymi 

ERIE  Ave.  and  F  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOAPS    -    OILS 

LAUREL    SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Inc, 

WM.  H.  BERTOLET  &  SONS 

Textile  Soaps  and  Oil  Products 

TIOGA,  THOMPSON  AND  ALMOND  STS. 

PHILADELPHIA 


(FtElTON-SIUO 

MILL   WHITE  — FLAT- EGG    SHELL  — GLOSS 

Promotes   efficiency   and    economy 

Possesses    superior    durability   and 

light-reflecting    qualities 

Paint  a  portion  of  your  factory 

and  convince  yourself 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  &  Co.,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturers   of   Colors,    Paints,    Varnishes 
since    1  863 


FIDELITY 


KNITTING— BRAIDING— CREASING  AND 
FIDELITY  ALTEMUS  WINDING  MACHINERY 

FIDELITY  MACHINE   COMPANY 

3908-18  FRANKFORD  AVENUE  PHILA.  PA. 


WEIMAR  BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  of 

TAPES,  BINDINGS  & 
NARROW  FABRICS 

2042-48  AMBER  STREET        PHILADELPHIA 


F.  W.  Maurer  &  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Fringes,  Tapes,  Bindings 
and  Narrow  Fabrics 

Office  and  Factory 

43 1 1  Wayne  Ave.  Philadelphia 


KROUT  &  FITE  MFG.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Tapes,  Bindings  and  Narrow  Fabrics 

Allegheny  Ave.  and  Emerald  St. 
Both  Phones  PHILADELPHIA 


E.  l.  MANSURE  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

Drapery  and  Upholstery 

Trimmings 

Embroideries 

Webbings 


Factories: 

CHICAGO 
16th  St.  &  Indiana  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA  NORTH  WALES 

15th  &  North  Sts.  Pennsylvania 

Sales  OfBce  and  Showrooms: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  Office: 

1605  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


v%i!l^. 


'/A 


MASLAND 
RUGS 


The 

MASLAND 

ABs^   O  N  N  E 

r|igs 

"The  Rug  the  Children 
Wont  Wear  Out'' 


C.  H.  MASLAND  &  SONS,  Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Carlisle,  Pa. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Selling  Agents 

Fifth  Ave.  &  47th  St. 

New  York 


WFLLIAM   H.   STAFFORD  MORTON   O.   STAFFORD 

STAFFORD  &  CO. 

Spinners  of  Carpet  and  Rug  Yarns 

LITTLE  FALLS  MILLS 

KRAMS  AVENUE  AND  SILVERWOOD  STREET 

MANAYUNK,  PA. 


Sykes  Brothers,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Carpet  Yarns 

-^ 

S.  E.  Cor.  Hancock  and  Huntingdon  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


CONTINENTAL  MILLS,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS 

WOOLEN  KNITTED 
FABRICS 

ARMAT  ca.   LENA    STREETS  PHILADELPHIA 


Caledonia  Woolen  Mills 

UNIFORM  FABRICS 
FANCY  COTTONS 
CASSIMERES 
WOOLENS  and 

WORSTEDS 

CLIFTON  HEIGHTS  ::  PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  257  4th  AVE. 


JOSEPH  D.  MURPHY 

BELFIELD  AVE.  and  WISTER  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Dress  GoodS 


DYERS 

SPINNERS 

TWISTERS 


PENN 
WORSTED  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SILK 
RAYON 

Let  us  solve  your  COTTON 

Twist  Problems  WORSTED 


O.  J.   CARON  J.   B.   CAMERON 

President  Chairman   Director* 


CARON 
SPINNING  COMPANY 

ROCHELLE,  ILLINOIS 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

WORSTED  YARNS 

222  W.  ADAMS  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


JOHN  CAMPBELL  &  CO. 

Works:  Main  Office: 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  75  Hudson  St.,  New  York 

DYESTUFF  DIVISION 

7naniifactiiring 

A  complete  line  of  Aniline  Dyes,  including  our  Amidine, 
Amalthion,  Aceko,  Camacyl,  Ethonic,  Kromeko,  Sol-Amidine 
and  Amalthrene  Series,  long  known  as  "Standards  Everywhere." 

INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

manufacturing 

A  complete  line  of  Soluble  Oils,  Sizes,  Softeners,  Bleaching, 
Scouring,  Soaking,  Throwing  and  Finishing  Oils,  Degumming 
Compounds  and  Special  Compounds,  for  cotton,  wool,  silk  and 
artificial  fibres. 

BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES 

Boston  Chicago  Concord,  N.  C. 

Philadelphia 


GENERAL   ^^  DYESTUFF 

CORPORATION 


230  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


NICETOWN  DYE  WORKS,  Philadelphia 

Worsted  and  Woolen  Yarns,  Wool  Raw  Stock  and  Tops 

S|)e<'iiili/.iii>r  oil  KiiittiiiK  Varus  (>\<i(>l«'ii  iiiiil  Worsted),  siiitiilili-  lor 
HatliiiiK'  Suits.  Sweaters,  anil  all  Knitted  Fabrics,  in  Colors  and  HIeaeli 
Worsted  and  .silk  Mixtures  and  >Ioliair  Yarns.  I"ast  <'olors  on  ^>(MH, 
KAW  .STOCK.  Our  nietlxxl  leaves  the  stoek  ahsoliitel.v  free  from  feltinu: 
or   niattiiiK^. 


ORTHODOX  ANO  BKI.iiKADK  STKKKTS.  KKIDIOSitl  |{<..   I'll  11,  \..    I' A. 


ESTABLISHED   1848 

JAS.  H.  BILLINGTON  CO. 

TEXTILE  MILL  SUPPLIES 

OF   EVTIRY   DESCRirTION   FOR 

COTTON,  WOOLEN,  SILK  AND 
WORSTED  MACHINERY 

MAXUFACTUBERS   OF 

Bobbins,  Spools,  Shuttles  and  Skewers 

Special  Waterproof  Finishes  for  Conditioning  Yarn  on   Bobbins 
Oak  Leather  Belting,   Raw  Hide  Pickers  and  Specialties 


Factory:  1533-1545  N.  Randolph  St.  and  1528-1548  N.  5th  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Corrmtpondenct  Solieitmd 


COMB  CIRCLES 
and  FALLERS 

"Allsteel"  Circle  Plows  —  Hardings  Pins 
and  Comber  Needles  —  Tentering  Plates  — 
Mender's   Combs — Flyer   and   Spindle   Repairs. 

WORSTED  MACHINERY  REPAIRS 

Special  Machine  Work 

''If  it's  Hood,  it's  Good'' 


INCORPORATED  I906 

19th  and  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WILLIAM    SCHOFIELD    CO. 

IRON   FOUNDERS  and  TEXTILE    MACHINERY  BUILDERS 


BUILDERS  OF 
SCHOFIELD'S  Patent 
IMPROVED  "Interme- 
diate" feed  for  Cards, 
Blaniire  feeds,  Wool, 
Hair,  Rag-,  Waste  and 
Finishing-  or  Lumper 
Pickers,  Curled  Hair 
Pickers,  Carding 
Pickers,  Automatic, 
Square,  and  Oldham 
AVlIlows,  Rag  and 
Extract  Dusters, 
Needle  Looms  for 
Hair  felts.  Waste  Pulls 
and  all  kinds  of 
SPIKE  and  Slat 
Aprons,         Gill         Box 


Thts  Machine  can  be  seen  at  this  School 


OPENING  AND  DUSTING  MACHINE  AND  PICKER    s<"-ews     and      Fluted 

Furnished  separately  or  together 

Relagging  Picker  Cylinders  a  Specialty 


MANAYUNK 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


H.  EDWARD  JEFFERSON  'Tu'ln^Ein' 

620  SOUTH  DELAWARE  AVENLE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SOLE  AGENTS   FOR 

TAYLOR,  WORDSWORTH  &  CO..  Ltd.. 

Leedj,  Eiiglaiul 

Manufacturers  of  Wool  COMBING  Machinery 

SOLE    AGENTS    FOR    CANADA 

PRINCE-SMITH   &  STELLS,   Ltd., 

Keighley,   England 

for  all  their  make  of  Machinery  and  SOLE  AGENTS  for  tlir 

UNITED  STATES  for  all  their  FRENCH  System  Machinery 

SOLE    AGENTS    FOR    UNITED    STATES    AND    CANADA 

THE  LONGCLOSE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Ltd., 

Leeds.  Englund 
Manufacturers  of  Top  Dyeing,  Hank  Dyeing  and 

Hosiery  Dyeing  Machinery 
Circulars  of  any  of  above  Machinery  on  request. 


Compliments 
of 


The  Ansonia  0  &  C  Company 

Ansonia  : :  Connecticut 


MANUFACTURERS    OF    MECHANICAL    FELTS 

Paper  Makers*  Felts—all  Descriptions 

Best  by  Test 

Slasher  Cloths  Mangle  Blanket       Filter  Felts  Mtho  Flannel 

Clearer  Clotlis  I'rinter  Blanket       Sieve  Cloths  Jackets 

Roller  Covering       Leader  Cloths  Rubbing  Felts  At  your  service  at 

Sizing  Felts  Falmer  Dryers  Molleton  all  times 

PHILADELPHIA  FELT  CO. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  R.  Emerson  Putney 


Mail   Inquiries — Prompt   Attention 


Treasurer 


F°'  ,         ARTISTS' MAT  WATER  COLORS      ,^     ^^ 

Textile  3-4  ounce 

Designing       Palcttc  of  45  Sclected  Colors        «'"'  ^'" 

Pure         -         Brilliant         -         Opaque         -         Permanent 

"FIELDING"  RED  SABLE  WATER  COLOR  BRUSHES 

\'ery  finest  quality     -     12  Sizes 

FINE  ARTISTS'  WATER  COLORS 

PIG3IEXT    WATERPROOF    DRAWING    INK,    IX    A 
PALETTE  OF  14  COLORS 

Black  and  White  -   Pure  -   Brilliant  -   Reliable  -   Opaque 

705PineSt.  F.WEBER      CO.  227  ParkAve. 

ST.   LOUIS  1710  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA       BALTIMORE; 


MAUNEY-STEEL  COMPANY 
Cotton  Yarns 

237  Chestnut  Street  337  Grosvenor  Building 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

43  Leonard  Street,  NEW  YORK 

WARPS        SKEINS        TUBES       CONES 

PHILIP  S.  STEEL,  Treas.,   Genl.   Mgr.  Philadelphia 


ESTABLISHED  1850 

THE  SCHWARZWAELDER  CO. 

HARRY  M.  DANNENBAUM,  Pree. 

EXAMINERS,  SPONGERS,  WATER- 
PROOFERS    AND    RUBBERIZERS 

1011-1027  Wood  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


Established  1875 

WALKER  MFG.  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

LOOM  REEDS:    FLAT— STEEL— HEDDLES 
HEDDLE  FRAMES 

Ask  about  our  Doup  and  Gauze  Reeds.     Ask  to  see  our  New  Sliding 
Stud  Frames.      Also  our  Double  Bar  Frames 

Ruth  and  Atlantic  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Southern  Office:  GREENTUXE,  S.  C. 


Frederick  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

DESIGN  PAPERS 
FOR  ALL  TEXTILE  FABRICS 
402-404  406  Race  St.  PHILADELPHIA 

HARRY  STEPHENSON 

TEXTILE  MACHINERY 

AND  APPLIANCES  FOR 

COTTON,  WOOLEN  &  WORSTED  MILLS 


SPECIALIZING   IN   USED   MACHINERY   OF   HIGH   GRADE. 
LIQUIDATIONS  AND  APPRAISALS. 


146  SUMMER  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Benjamin  Booth  Company 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


CARD    CLOTHING 

of  Every  Description 
Allegheny  Ave.  &  Janney  St.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


SWIFT  SPINNING  MILLS 

Columbus,  Georgia 

Cotton  Yarns  of  Quality 

From  Mill  direct  to  Consumer 

Wm.  a.  p.  MacKnight 

1518  Walnut  St.        ^"'^  RepreseataUve      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RIDER- OSBORNE -DEVINE 

LNCORPORATED 

PEELERS  YARNS  NATURAL 

SAKS  i^  i-N  rrv /-r\  >-^  TVT  MOCKS 

FANCIES  COTTOjN  dyed 

SPUN-RAYON  MERINO 

Broad  St.  &  Allegheny  Ave.  Phila.,  Pa. 


WvRE  Bros.  Company 


Commercial 
Printers 


Direct  Mail 
Advertising 


1330  VINE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


.lACOB   KM  r,   I'res.  JACOB   KM  1'.  Jr.,   Vi<e-rii  ...   ami   S«-<\v 

\Y.  .1.  GUTKKUNST,   Treiis. 

ESTABLISHED    1876 

THE  HELLWIG  SILK  DYEING  COMPANY 

Office:  Comly  St.  and  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


UNIFORMS 

FOR 

MILITARY  TRAINING  CAMPS 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

NATIONAL  GUARD 

BOYS  BRIGADE 


SIGMUND   EISNER  CO.,   Red   Bank,   New  Jersey 

Official  National  Outfitter,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS:  261   FIFTH  AVE. 


BATTEY,  TRULL  &  CO. 

SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

Lymansville  Company 
Hall  Brothers 

257  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH  SPUN  MERINO 
MOHAIR    WORSTED    WOOLEN 

FRENCH  AND  BRADFORD 

312   SUMMER  ST.  \^  A    R   M  ^  ^^^  CHESTNUT  ST. 

BOSTON  ^    *^  '•^  1^  VJ  PHILADELPHIA 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

PERCY  A.  LEGGE 


New  York  Agency,  1  Madison  Ave. 

Wm.  H.  Grundy  Co.,  Inc. 

108  S.  Front  St.,  Phtla.,  Pa. 

Top  Makers  and 
Worsted  Spinners 

FOR 

Men  s  Wear,  Dress  Goods  and  Knitting  Trade 
both  in  Grey  and  Mixtures 


The  Kent  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  January  1,  1843 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

WOOUEPM  GOODS 

and  FRENCH  SPUN  WORSTED  YARNS 

CLIFTON  HEIGHTS,  PA. 


Howland  Croft,  Sons  &  Co. 


I.iiuleii    AVoisted     Mills 
Ciunden,   N.  .1. 


Sainiu'l    «.   Croft 
Unroll)    S.   Itottoniley 
Howlaml   ^\.    BoUomle.v 
Lewis  S.  I'orter 

Alaniifartiirers  of 

FINE  WORSTED  WEAVING  AND  ZEPHYR 

KNITTING   YARNS— BRADFORD   SYSTEM 

WHITE  AND  ALL  COLORS 

OflHce   and    Mills:     Broadway   and   Jeflerson    Ave. 


Worsted  Yarns 

ENGLISH  SYSTEM 
FRENCH  SYSTEM 


The  Erben-Harding  Co, 


TACONY,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Yes, 


There's  a  Daily  Newspaper 

exclusively  for  the  Textile, 

Men's  Apparel  and 

Related  Industries 


npHESE  industries  are  fundamental.    They  are  vast.    Devel- 

"*■  opments  in  them  are  rapid  and  complex.     So  they  need — 

and  have — their  own  business  newspaper,  i9aily  Nfins  iRprnrb. 

It  reports — swiftly,  accurately,  impartially — the  prices,  condi- 
tions, openings,  new  lines,  changes  in  personnel  and  organiza- 
tion, etc..  in  all  the  primary  textile  markets.  Cotton,  Cotton 
Yarn,  Dry  Goods,  Knit  Goods,  Rayon,  Silk,  Wool,  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Piece  Goods — all  are  covered. 

But  its  service  does  not  stop  at  fibers  and  fabrics.  The  manu- 
facturing and  retailing  of  men's  and  boys'  clothing  and  fur- 
nishings are  included,  along  with  finance  and  credits,  textile 
machinery,  merchandising  and  other  activities. 

Satlg  NptoH  l&etarh  is  published  every  business  day.  Its  scope 
is  world-wide.  Its  authority  is  recognized.  And  it  is  read  by 
virtually  everyone  of  importance  in  the  industries  it  serves. 

Sample  copies  of  this  and  the  other  Fairchild  Publications  will 
be  sent  without  charge. 

FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 

8  EAST  13th  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Daily  News  Record  Men's  Wear  Women's  Wear  Daily 

Retailing: — Executive  Edition  Retailing- — Home  Fiimisliing-s  Edition 

Fairchild  Trade  Directories 


I 


8  7863 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  ARTS  LIBRARIES 


3  5152  00114694  1 


The  University  of  the  Arts 

University  Libraries 

320  S  Broad  St  Philadelphia  PA  19102 


'  { 


4' 


■M 


